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THE MARRIAGE OF BOAZ AND RUTH 


MILLAR BURROWS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE whole story of the marriage of Boaz and Ruth, and of 

the transactions connected with the marriage, makes a 
strong impression of reality, but it does not fit into the picture 
of Israelite iaw and custom presented by the rest of the OT, 
particularly the laws of the Pentateuch. The same elements 
appear elsewhere, but in different connections and with different 
implications. For example, the ceremony of drawing off the san- 
dal is connected with levirate marriage in Deuteronomy 25 9t., 
where the widow removes the sandal of her brother-in-law, while 
in Ruth 4 7 the kinsman voluntarily removes his own sandal in 
connection with the redemption of a piece of land. Part of the 
trouble lies in the fact that we have in Ruth a combination of 
three institutions which are not elsewhere found together. Levi- 
rate marriage, redemption, and inheritance are all familiar to 
the reader of the OT, but only here do we encounter a trans- 
action which involves all three of them. 


The marriage of Boaz and Ruth is represented as having the 
same purpose as levirate marriage, “‘to raise up the name of the 
dead upon his inheritance, that the name of the dead be not 
cut off from among his brethren’ (45, 10; cp. Deut 25 6¢.). 
Yet neither Boaz nor the nearer kinsman is Ruth’s brother-in- 
law (levir). Each appears rather as a redeemer (2 20, 3 9-13, 
43-17), though nowhere else is there any indication that the 
duty of the brother-in-law might devolve upon any other relative. 
The entirely irregular procedures recounted in Genesis 19 30-38 
and 38 13-26 do not indicate that anything of this sort was ever 


sanctioned by law or custom. It is true that the genealogy at 
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the end of the book of Ruth reckons Obed as the son of Boaz, 
but critics are agreed that this genealogy is secondary. In 414 
the women call the child Naomi’s redeemer, and in verse 17 they 
say, “A son is born to Naomi.” In short, we have here a com- 
bination of two institutions, levirate marriage and redemption. 

But this at once introduces complications regarding the third 
institution, inheritance. In levirate marriage the firstborn son 
of the union is heir of the deceased husband. In redemption, 
however, the redeemer buys the property, which therefore be- 
comes, presumably, a part of his own estate. Further difficulty 
is caused by the fact that Boaz buys Elimelech’s land from 
Naomi, who thus appears as her husband’s heir, though ancient 
Hebrew law, so far as our sources indicate, did not recognize 
widows as heirs of their husbands’ property. Incidentally we 
may note that the whole question of the property, indeed its 
very existence, is not even suggested until the gate-scene in the 
last chapter. 

Amid all this confusion a few points are fairly clear, and they 
may be stated first as a basis for further discussion. First, Boaz 
receives the whole estate of Elimelech. The language of 43 
might indicate only a part of it, but the formal statement of 
verse 9 makes it clear that the transaction is all-inclusive. 

In the second place, Boaz receives the property not as heir 
but as purchaser. Attempts to treat the affair as a case of 
inheritance by the nearest male relative have only confused the 
issues. The verb yr§ and its derivatives are not used. Boaz acts 
as redeemer, and land was redeemed by purchase (Lev 25 23-34; 
Jer 32 8). True, the payment of the price is not mentioned, and 
qnh does not necessarily mean ‘‘buy”’ (though it is actually used 
in that sense in Lev 25, and everywhere else except in poetry); 
but mkr (4 3) means “‘sell’’ and cannot mean anything else. The 
possibility that the transaction was only nominally and formally 
a purchase must be recognized (see below), but it was at least 
that. 

A third point which is clear is that Boaz bought the field 
directly from Naomi. In Lev 25 redemption comes into play 
when a man has already sold his property to one outside of the 
family. The perfect tense of the verb in 4 3 suggests that Naomi 
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“thas sold” the land previously, and not a few commentators 
have adopted this view,’ but it is definitely disproved by the 
words “‘from the hand of Naomi” in verse 9. Accordingly some 
interpreters read the present participle instead of the perfect in 
verse 3.2. This is quite possible but not really necessary, since 
the perfect tense need not mean more than that the property 
has been offered for sale or is about to be sold. Furthermore, 
while Lev 25 attests only the redemption of property which has 
already been sold, the prevention of such a sale by the redeemer 
through direct purchase from his impoverished relative would 
be entirely natural; in fact, it is actually attested by Jer 32 6-12. 
There is thus no difficulty in the clear indication of the narrative 
that Boaz purchased Elimelech’s land from Naomi, except for 
the fact already noted, that it is surprising to find Naomi in 
possession of the property. 

That Naomi was the possessor of the estate is indeed puzzling, 
though clearly indicated. One wonders who had been holding it 
during all the years of Naomi’s absence in Moab. That question, 
however, is equally difficult on any other interpretation of the 
affair. Perhaps we may assume that Elimelech’s property had 
been held in pledge by a friend; at any rate our author does not 
take the trouble to enlighten us on this point. One wonders also 
why it was necessary for Ruth to glean in order to provide 
sustenance for herself and Naomi, if the latter had a field of 
her own. Possible answers to that question too may be imagined ;4 
in any case Naomi and Ruth had a house to live in — again the 
author does not tell us where or how. Gunkel, indeed, reverses 
the argument, saying that if Naomi had sold the land previously 
she would have had enough money to make Ruth’s gleaning 


t So, e. g., Bertholet, Nowack, and now A. R. Jepsen (Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1937-8, 419). 

2 Bertholet-Kautsch (Heilige Schrift des A.T.), Bewer (Amer. Journ. of 
Sem. Lang., 1903, 145), Gunkel (Reden u. Aufsdize, 79n.), Mittelmann (Al- 
israel. Levirat, 19 f.). 

3 Pedersen, Israel I-IT, 511. 

4 Gunkel (op. cit., 80) says the author assumes that Naomi has lost pos- 
session of the field, but that the occupant can say nothing when a man of 
Boaz’ position comes forward as Naomi’s representative, declaring that she 
owns the field and is offering it for sale. 
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unnecessary.’ It is fairly safe to suppose that the field in ques- 
tion was not a large one. It may have been only a remnant of 
the original property of Elimelech and the price Naomi could 
expect to receive for it may have appeared to her sufficient for 
her own support if she could find a home for Ruth. 

The fact that OT law does not provide for inheritance by 
widows remains to be considered. To meet this difficulty Jensen 
ingeniously supposes that Naomi had inherited the property from 
her father, and that Elimelech had merely administered her in- 

‘heritance as errébu-husband.* But this is refuted by the state- 
ments of 4 3, 9 that the property belonged to Elimelech and his 
sons. Mittelmann holds that Naomi was not the owner of the 
land but merely regulated the succession of heirs as an executrix, 
so to speak.? The Code of Hammurabi (§ 171) allows a widow 
to live in her husband’s house and apparently to administer his 
property if her sons are minors, but does not allow her to sell 
any of it. In the book of Ruth the sons are dead and have left 
no heirs; under such circumstances we might expect that the 
property would pass to the nearest male relative, but apparently 
this did not happen. In 2 Kings 8 1-6 a widow appears as the 
owner of property; to be sure her husband’s death is not speci- 
fically stated, nor is it said that she had inherited her land 
from him, but both inferences are reasonable. In any case, we 
must admit that the book of Ruth assumes the practice of in- 
heritance by widows.* In such circumstances, if not in more 
ordinary cases, it must have been allowed. At any rate our 
author assumes that his readers will not regard it as strange. 

So much, then, is sufficiently clear. Boaz acquires the whole 
estate of Elimelech and his sons, acquires it by purchase from 


5 Op. cit., 81n. 

6 Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1937-8, 419. The redeemer, of course, would 
then have to belong to Naomi’s family, but Boaz is said to be a kinsman of 
Elimelech; hence Jepsen is driven to the inference that Elimelech and Naomi 
were related. 

1 Altisrael. Levirat, 20 f. 

8 Gunkel (loc. cit.) sees here a combination of two legal conceptions, an 
older one by which the field had to remain in the family, and a later one 
by which the widow inherited it if there were no children; the combination 
of these required that the redeemer buy the property from the widow. 
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Naomi, who is therefore the acknowledged owner. But this leaves 
us with several problems on our hands. What is Ruth’s position 
in the whole complicated transaction? We may say definitely 
that she is not inherited as a part of the estate, as is supposed 
by those who regard her marriage as an extension of levirate 
marriage and consider the latter a form of inheritance.» Boaz 
does not inherit Ruth; he acquires her along with the field, 
which he purchases as redeemer. 

While our sources afford no evidence regarding such cases, 
redemption must have involved some provision for all destitute 
members of the family, including widows. In that case Boaz, 
as go’él, was expected not only to buy his dead kinsman’s property 
but also to provide for the support of his dependents. Was he 
not then responsible for Naomi as well as Ruth? Probably he 
was, unless the price he paid for the field was sufficient to provide 
for her support. 

Ruth differed from Naomi, however, in being still of marriage- 
able age. For her, therefore, the normal means of support was 
marriage. The redeemer, obliged to provide for her, would natu- 
rally seek a husband to assume the responsibility for her support, 
or marry her himself. The situation was thus similar to that 
presupposed by the famous statement of Tabari regarding the 
remarriage of widows among the pre-Islamic Arabs.*° The prac- 
tice he describes, indeed, while treated as a matter of inheritance, 
should perhaps be regarded rather as redemption, especially in 
view of the optional character of the arrangement for both 
widow and heir. 

The conclusion to which these considerations lead us is that 
Ruth’s position in the affair is that of a dependent who happens 
also to be a marriageable woman. Naomi secures a home for 
Ruth (3 1) by appealing to the gé’él. Boaz accepts his responsi- 
bility for her support by marrying her, after first offering to the 


9 So, e. g., Koschaker, Gordon, and Mittelmann; see my articles, “The 
Ancient Oriental Background of Hebrew Levirate Marriage,” BASOR, No. 77, 
pp. 2-15, and “Levirate Marriage in Israel,” JBL, LIX, 23-33. 

10 Commentary on Sura iv.23 of the Quran (quoted by W. R. Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 104f); see my Basis of Israelite 
Marriage, 37, and BASOR, No. 77, pp. 8 f. 
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nearer kinsman the option of doing this. So far the situation 
and the transaction growing out of it are clear, and sufficiently 
explained by the conception and practice of the g°’wllah. 

From this point of view, however, there is no occasion for 
the idea of levirate marriage. The purchase of the land and the 
provision for the widow’s support do not involve raising up a 
son for the dead. A tempting solution for this problem was 
proposed some years ago by Bewer, namely, that the references 
to the levirate-idea in 4 5, 10 should be deleted as interpolations.” 
Unquestionably this simplifies the matter. On the other hand, 
simplification by excision should be practised with great caution, 
and only as a last resort. In this case it is not acceptable, for it 
raises as many questions as it answers. Obed is not regarded as 
the son of Boaz except in the genealogy (4 18-22), which few 
modern interpreters would regard as a part of the original book. 
The response of Boaz to Ruth’s appeal to him, moreover, is hard 
to explain on this basis. He invokes the blessing of Yahweh 
upon her, because the hesed she now shows is greater than her 
previous hesed (3 10). To what does this refer? She has shown 
no personal kindness to Boaz previously. The former hesed of 
which he speaks must be Ruth’s loyalty to the family of her 
husband in leaving her own land and coming to Bethlehem with 
Naomi (cp. 2 11).% Her “latter loyalty’? must then mean the 
further expression of that devotion to her husband and his family 
in offering herself to Boaz for a union of the levirate type. In 
that case, the references which Bewer would delete merely prove 
that Boaz had understood Ruth’s intention. 

Why the levirate-responsibility should be assigned to such a 
distant relative as Boaz still remains to be explained. It was 
not involved in the redemption of the land, for by purchase the 
land now belonged to Boaz and his heirs. The obligation to 
raise up a son to the dead must have been a part of the redeemer’s 
responsibility to his clan, like the duty of blood-revenge (Num 


Theol, Studien u. Kritiken, 1903, 329; Am. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 1903 
148. 


2 On the meaning of the word cf. N. Glueck, Das Wort hesed im A.T. 
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35 12, 19 etc.). But the interest of the clan would be satisfied if 
the gé’él begot a son in his own name. The requirement of 
continuing the name of the widow’s previous husband presup- 
poses the emergence of the small family as a distinct social unit 
and the conception of the necessity of continuing the individual’s 
life and name, as in levirate marriage.** In Deut 25 and Gen 38 
this responsibility is limited to the immediate family. This is 
logical, for levirate marriage is an affair of the family, whereas 
redemption is an affair of the clan. Apparently the book of Ruth 
represents a transitional stage between redemption-marriage as 
an affair of the clan and levirate-marriage as an affair of the 
family. 


But if Boaz as redeemer was expected to beget a son for his 
dead kinsman, and if that son would be the heir of the dead 
man’s estate, why should Boaz be required to buy the property? 
There was no such purchase of the estate in levirate marriage, 
to say nothing of purchasing the widow. The support of the 
mother and child would seem to be all that could reasonably be 


required. Since the child would inherit the estate of his mother’s 
previous husband, one is driven to ask what Boaz got for the 
money he paid for the land. Doubtless the amount was small, 
as always in cases of forced sale. Possibly, indeed, as we have 
already noted in passing, the price was merely nominal and the 
transaction a sale in form only. Just as in our laws transfer of 
title in real estate, even though it be actually a gift, requires 
the mention of some payment to make the deed valid, so here 
it may be that the transfer of the property to Boaz had to be 
made in the form of a sale to be legal. Professor Speiser has 
adduced evidence from the Nuzi tablets to show that the act of 
drawing off the sandal was a form of legal validation in such 
transactions, as Ruth 4 7 explicitly states. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that here too the emergence of 
the immediate family as an important social unit and the idea 


3 JBL, LIX, 32f. 
% BASOR, No. 77, pp. 15-18. 
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of direct individual succession are presupposed. The refusal of 
the nearer kinsman to act as gé’él implies that to do so would 
be disadvantageous for him. While the author does not indicate 
that Boaz would likewise suffer by the transaction, or that he 
had any family of his own whose interests were at stake, the 
obvious intention of the author to enhance the virtue of Boaz 
by contrast with the selfishly calculating spirit of the nearer 
kinsman gains in force if we assume that the two men were in 
the same situation. Certainly there is nothing to suggest the 
contrary. 

In view of all this, it seems probably that the redeemer’s 
obligation to buy the property, to assume the support of the 
widow, and also, when possible, to raise up a son to preserve 
the name of his dead relative, was a duty imposed by custom 
and public opinion in the interest of the family, in spite of its 
conflict with the individual’s own interests. If this be so, the 
restriction of the levirate-duty to the brothers of the dead man 
would be a natural consequence. The fact that the nearest rela- 
tive might refuse to undertake this onerous obligation, and that 
the assumption of it was a proof of extraordinary virtue and 
family-spirit, supports this view of the matter, indicating a stage 
of transition, when the anomaly of the triple obligation had 
come to be realized. 

Before this conclusion is adopted, however, other possibilities 
should be given full consideration. We must face, for example, 
the possibility that the whole situation portrayed, with all its 
implications, is unhistorical. It is certainly complicated and 
confused, and the author leaves many questions unanswered. 
Yet he shows throughout the story a keen interest in details of 
popular custom and a considerable acquaintance with them, and 
he assumes that his readers will regard the story as at least 
plausible. To be sure, he finds it necessary in one instance to 
explain that the custom he describes was practised in earlier 
times (4 7). This may be taken to mean that he feels he has 
gone too far beyond the bounds of probability and hence must 
explain to his readers that the custom was an ancient one, now 
obsolete. But why should he deliberately drag in an improbable 
item which he does not need? The very fact that what he says 
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is obviously contrary to the custom of his own day is evidence 
of its authenticity. In the same way, the fact that the picture 
is confused and complicated may indicate, not that the author 
has failed to work out a consistent idea, but that he is portraying 
actual practices instead of an artificial, idealized situation. 

The lack of agreement with the laws of the Pentateuch at a 
number of points is not necessarily a sign of unfaithfulness to 
real life. Law is often artificial and sometimes idealistic, and it 
is not uncommonly more consistent than custom. The idealistic 
character of much of the Deuteronomic legislation is well known. 
With regard to many Jaws in the Pentateuch historians have 
found reason to question whether they were ever enforced. Laws 
frequently represent attempts to alter prevailing custom. All 
this may well be true of the laws regarding redemption and 
levirate marriage, in which case Ruth may give us a more 
accurate picture of ancient Israelite life than the Pentateuch 
gives. 

It must be remembered also that circumstances alter cases. 
The situation presented by the story of Ruth is undoubtedly an 
unusual one. The emigration to Moab, the death of the father 
and both his sons, and the return of one of the daughters-in-law 
with the mother to the old family home are all quite credible, 
but they could hardly have occurred in combination very often. 
The procedure required by this situation, therefore, may have 
gone somewhat beyond what was customary in ordinary cases. 
All that need be supposed is that it was what Israelite public 
opinion would approve as in accord with accepted custom and 
the requirements of the particular case. 

Another possibility which should be recognized is that local 
peculiarities may be responsible for some of the details of the 
picture. All we can say about this, however, is that there is no 
perceptible evidence of it. 

Allowing for the possibility that all these alternative explana- 
tions may contain some truth, the most probable view on the 
whole is that the peculiar features of the story of Ruth represent 
a particular stage of historical development in the customs con- 
nected with marriage, inheritance, and redemption. We conclude 
therefore that the marriage of Boaz and Ruth corresponds to a 
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stage of folk-custom in Israel earlier than those represented by 
the Pentateuchal laws regarding inheritance, redemption, and 
levirate marriage, a transitional stage between redemption-mar- 
riage as an affair of the whole clan and levirate marriage as an 
affair of the immediate family. The bearing of this conclusion 
on the historical value and the date of the book of Ruth is 
obvious. 





THE MAXIM OF THE ANSHE KENESET 
HA-GEDOLAH 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


T IS probable that there were at least two ‘Great Assemblies” 
in the pre-Maccabean period of the Second Commonwealth.* 
The first? was held in the days of Nehemiah and was responsible 
for the Covenant still preserved in Neh 10. The second was 


* Recent discussions of the ‘“‘“Great Assembly” make it increasingly probable 
that the term did not originally refer to a particular meeting. It was rather 
an institution which had developed in ancient Israel for bringing together 
the people in times of crisis. The term is actually used for the gathering which 
appointed Simeon ruler and high-priest (I Macc 14 28). Presumably the 
gathering which considered the claim of Rehoboam to succeed Solomon 
(I Kings 12 1-16), and that which Ahab assembled on Mt. Carmel at the 
behest of Elijah (ibid. 1819) were such “great assemblies.” (See Abram 
Menes, Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels, 90). If this be correct, the document 
preserved in Neh 10 may be presumed to be the work of a “Great Assembly”’; 
and quite another may have been assembled under Simeon the Righteous. 
The telescoping of the Persian period into a single generation would account 
for the erroneous identification of the two assemblies. See further with regard 
to the matter, G. F. Moore, Judaism, III, 8-11, and the literature cited by 
him; L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, V1, 447, n. 56; Margolis-Marx, History 
of the Jewish People, 124, 131; S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews, III, 41, n. 24; H. Englander, ‘“‘The Men of the Great Synagogue,” 
Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, 145-169; and my remarks in The 
Pharisees, 400 and 576. 

2 The tradition describing this first meeting as the “Great Assembly’’ 
occurs repeatedly in rabbinic literature. The document in Neh 10, is cited 
as the work of the “Great Assembly” by R. Joshua ben Levi (Yer. Berakot, 
4, 11c, line 30); by R. Johanan in Ruth Rabbah 4.7 (on Ruth 24); by R. 
Abbahu in Bereshit Rabbah, c. 6, 6 ed Theodor, p. 45; and several times 
anonymously (Yer. Berakot, 1, 9, 4a, line 2, et. al.). 

3 The evidence for the existence of this ‘““Great Assembly”’ is to be found 
in the tradition preserved in Mishna Abot 1, 1, and also in Abot of R. Nathan, 
I, chap. 4, and II, chap. 5, ed. Schechter p. 18. As G. F. Moore has demon- 
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held toward the end of the third century B.C.E., and was 
apparently convoked by Simeon the Righteous. It was quite 
natural for the Talmudic Sages who telescoped the whole Per- 
sian period into a single generation (thirty-four years) 4 to identify 
also the first and second of these national assemblies.’ This 
necessitated placing Simeon the Righteous a century before his 
time, making him the contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
and therefore (according to this chronology) a younger contem- 
porary of Ezra. Hence it came about that in the Mishnaic 


strated, (Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, 348-364), Simeon the 
Righteous of Talmudic tradition was a contemporary of Antiochus III. 
Only one passage mentions Simeon the Righteous as a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great (Yoma, 69a), but the incident there described is told of the 
High Priest Jaddua by Josephus (Anit. XI, viii, 4). It is certainly reasonable 
to assume that the Talmudic tradition simply substituted the better known 
name of Simeon the Righteous for that of the comparatively unknown Jaddua. 
Even if we accept the Talmudic tradition and assume that the incident 
occurred to a High Priest named Simeon, that would lead only to the con- 
clusion that the transmitter of the tradition in calling the High Priest Simeon 
the Righteous, indentified the earlier Simeon of Alexander’s generation with 
the later one of the year 200 B.C.E. Certainly, it can be only the Assembly 
convoked by the second Simeon which was responsible for the formulation 
of the liturgy and the final closing of the prophetic canon. See below, notes 
7-10. 

4 Seder Olam Rabbah, c. 30, ed. Ratner 71a; B. Abodah Zarah, 9a. 

SIt is also possible that the confusion in the chronology of the Persian 
period was due, at least in part, to the identification of the two ‘‘Assemblies,” 
and the assignment to the generation of Ezra of regulations adopted by the 
Great Assembly which met centuries after his time. 

6 This identification of the first Simeon the High Priest with Simeon the 
Righteous is expressly made by Josephus (Anit., XII, ii, 5, and iv, 1). It is 
also implied in B. Yoma, 69a, cited above. The further telescoping of the 
period, according to which Zerubabel and Ezra lived at the same time, is not 
yet envisaged in the description of the chain of tradition preserved in A bot of 
R. Nathan. According to this — doubtless older — version, of the chain of 
tradition, ‘‘The prophets handed down the tradition to Haggai, Zechariah 
and Malachi. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi handed the tradition down to 
the Men of the Great Assembly.” The Men of the Great Assembly, con- 
temporaries of Ezra and Nehemiah are thus explicitly assumed to be removed 
by a generation or more from the Prophets of the Restoration. On the other 
hand, according to Seder Olam Rabbah, c. 29, ed. Ratner 67b, Zerubabel and 
Ezra are contemporaries. This tradition is followed by Rabbi Judah the 
Patriarch, in changing the form of the chain of tradition, and eliminating 
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tradition, Simeon the Righteous, whose name was inextricably 
associated with the second of the Great Assemblies, is described 
as “‘one of the survivors of the Great Assembly,” meaning the 
first (and for the Talmudic Sages, the only) Great Assembly. 
It can be shown, with a high degree of probability, that it 
was the second of these Great Assemblies which originated the 
formulae for the main synagogue prayers,’ and for the Grace 
after Meat;? fixed the canon of the Prophets;? and perhaps also 
the first formula of the Passover Haggadah.* It is recorded 
that it also formulated a maxim of conduct, presumably intended 
for the local judges appointed under its direction. As preserved 
in the Mishna (Abot 1 2) the maxim reads: TrDyM P73 ONND yn 
mund »°D wyi natn ovvodn “Be deliberate in judgment; raise 


Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, as a link between the (older) Prophets and 
the Men of the Great Assembly. According to tradition as expressed in the 
Mishna (Abot, 1, 1), the “Prophets handed down the tradition to the Men of 
the Great Assembly.” Perhaps, the compiler of the Mishna believed that 
Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi were themselves members of the Great 
Assembly, and this view seems to be reflected in a number of Amoraic 
traditions. See the view of R. Johanan recorded in Megillah, 17b (“One 
hundred and twenty elders, among whom were many prophets, established 
the eighteen benedictions”). Similarly, Yer. Megillah, 1, 7, 70d, line 47, 
speaks of the eighty-five elders (obviously those of Neh 10) and “among 
them many prophets” who established the festival of Purim. Zerubabel, the 
contemporary of Haggai and Zechariah is specifically mentioned as a member 
of the “Great Assembly” in Targum to Cant 7 3; and in the “chain of tradi- 
tion” incorporated into Mahzor Vitry, 481 ff. Malachi is frequently identified 
with Ezra, and would therefore be a member of the “Great Assembly” 
(Targum and Jerome, Mal 1 1; Megillah, 15a). 

7 This view is expressed by R. Johanan, B. Berakot, 33a (‘“‘The Men of the 
Great Assembly established benediction, prayers, the forms of Kiddush and 
Habdalah for Israel’’). For corroboration of this tradition, in a critical study, 
see Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S., XVI (1925), 1 ff. 

8 See Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S., XIX (1929), 220 ff. The evidence 
there: presented, showing that the third benediction of the Grace after Meat 
was added during the Maccabean revolt, seems convincing. That would 
indicate that the first two benedictions, or at least, the second benediction, 
was pre-Maccabean. It may probably therefore be properly ascribed to the 
generation of Simeon the Righteous. There is further evidence for this 
ascription which I hope to present in another connection. 

9 Baba Batra, 15a. See also, Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament, 113. 

1° See Harvard Theological Review, XXXI (1938), 300. 
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many disciples; and make a hedge about the Law.” In this 
form the maxim is cited in the Mishna, also in the Mekilia™ and 
in the Sifre.” 

I have already indicated" that the version of the maxim 
preserved in the Mishna was not the only one known in Tan- 
naitic times. A parallel version, followed by the compiler of 
Abot of R. Nathan (hereinafter, ARN,), placed the three parts 
of the maxim in the following order: 1. Be deliberate in judg- 
ment; 2. make a hedge about the Law; 3. raise many disciples. 

A further study of the text of ARN indicates, however, that 
this parallel version of the maxim of the Great Assembly, 
differed even more profoundly from that preserved in our Mishna, 
and was approximately as follows: ‘‘Be deliberate in judgment; 
make a hedge about your words; and appoint many Sages.” 

This ancient form of the maxim can be recovered only through 
a careful analysis of our present text of ARN. 

As is well known, ARN has itself been preserved in two 
forms, which, following Schechter, we shall indicate as ARN I 
and ARN II. 

The end of chapter II reads as follows: 
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™ Mekilta, Bo., c. 6, Friedmann-Horowitz-Rabin, 19; Lauterbach I, 46. 
% Sifre Deut, 16, Friedmann, 68b; Finkelstein, 25. 
8 JBL, LVII, 29. 
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VERSION I 


What hedge did the Sages make for their 
words? For the Sages declared that the time 
of the reading of the Shema in the evening is 
until midnight. Rabban Gamaliel says until 
the cock crows. How then (did the Sages 
make a hedge?). When a man comes home 
from work, he should not say, “I will eat a 
little, and drink a little, and then I will read 
the Shema,” lest he fall asleep for the night 
without reading the Shema. What, then, shall 
a person do? When he comes from work in 
the evening, let him go to the synagogue or 
the house of study. If he is accustomed to 
read the Scriptures, let him read them. If he 
is able to study the oral tradition, let him 
study it. If not, let him read the Shema and 
pray; and whoever violates the words of the 
Sages is guilty of a mortal sin. Rabban 
(Simeon ben) Gamaliel says, ‘Sometimes a 
person reads the Shema twice in succession 
in one night, once immediately before the 
dawn, and once immediately after dawn, and 
thus he fulfills his obligation both for the 
day and for the night.’’. .. (?) For the School 
of Shammai say that one should not teach 
the oral tradition except to a disciple who is 
wise, meek, of good descent, and rich; while 
the School of Hillel say, ‘One should teach 
everyone, for there were many sinful in Israel 
who were brought near to the study of the 
Law, and emerged as righteous, saintly and 
pious men.” 


3 ndw 


you DX NIP nn Wn on 
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VErsIon II 


Whence do we know that the 
Sages made a hedge about 
their words? For the Sages 
said, one should read the 
Shema before midnight. R. 
Gamaliel said, “Before the 
crowing of the cock.” But a 
person may not say, “Since 
I am permitted to read the 
Shema at any time during 
the night, I will go to sleep, 
and whenever I desire to do 
so, I will read the Shema.” 
For in that event, sleep may 
overcome him, and he may 
fail to read the Shema, incur- 
ring mortal sin. Hence the 
Sages said, ‘‘When a man 
goes to bed, he should read 
the Shema. If he is a scholar, 
he should first read the 
Shema; and then if he desires 
to engage in study, he may 
do so. Whosoever trans- 
gresses the words of the wise 
is guilty of mortal sin, as it 
is written, ‘He that diggeth 
a pit shall fall into it; and 
whoso breaketh a fence a 
oo shall bite him” (Eccl 
8). 


It will be noted that in ARN I the controversy between the 
Schools of Shammai and Hillel which obviously has its basis in 
the statement ‘raise many disciples,” is not introduced by the 
Citation of the basic norm. Schechter, following most of the 
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commentators, has added the words: 7297 oven vrpym “And 
raise many disciples’’ at the beginning of the passage. But this 
emendation has no support in any of the Mss. he used, or in 
that which has become available since his time. 

On the other hand, the words 2"D Wy) 125m oODDN Dy 
pad of ARN I, which I have spaced in the citation above, 
(and have necessarily left untranslated) defy explanation in 
their present form. R. Elijah Gaon of Wilna deleted them. 
Schechter, rejecting this tour de force, offered a very difficult 
explanation, which cannot be accepted. 


Obviously the text is corrupt. It can, however, be recon- 
structed by a comparison of that preserved in the Ms. published 
by Schechter as Appendix II to his edition. According to that 
Ms. the first three words should read: 7297 wpIn Wy. With 
slight emendation, this becomes: 7377 o’DDN rnyn “Raise many 
Sages, and make a hedge about their words.’’ This phrase forms 
the natural basis for the following comment, “For the School of 
Shammai say,” etc. The compiler is indicating that the School 
of Hillel, in their insistence that instruction should be given to 
as many disciples as possible, tended to fulfill literally the 
command of the Great Assembly. 


It is easy to see why this form of the text was misunderstood 
and distorted by later copyists and authorities. The Mishnaic 
variant had become so well known that no one would expect to 
find a parallel form giving the same thought in a somewhat 
different manner. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that 
maw oon yreyn “Raise many Sages” may be the older form 
of the text. This seems probable, first because, obviously, the 
compiler of ARN would not invent a variant form of the saying 
in opposition to both the Mishna and to the tradition; second, 
because we know that Rabbi Judah the Patriarch and the earlier 
compilers of the Mishna felt free to change the wording of the 
traditions which they included in their Code. 


% The manuscript of ARN in the Enelow Collection of the Library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
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Finally, there is a special reason why Rabbi Judah the Patri- 
arch would wish to substitute the word o-rnbn “disciples” for 
anon ‘‘Sages,” in the current maxim. The original maxim might 
readily be interpreted as a stimulus to Sages to ordain other 
Sages. Perhaps indeed that was its original intention. But the 
later Patriarchs, including apparently Rabbi Judah I, endeavored 
to centralize the authority to grant ordination in their own 
office.*5 Rabbi Judah I might therefore be inclined to recast the 
original maxim in such a way as to leave no doubt that what 
was intended was the instruction of new disciples. __ 


The phrase, 71nd 2°D wy “Make a hedge about the Law,” 
also appears to be the result of an alteration of the original text 
by Rabbi Judah. In its usual form, it is interpreted to be a 
command to extend the area of prohibited action, so as to pre- 
vent the infringement of the Biblical Law itself. Thus, while 
Biblical Law declares only marriages with near relatives incestu- 
ous, rabbinical tradition made a “hedge about the Law” in 
adding a considerable number of secondary relatives to the list 
of those prohibited. 


But the compiler of ARN seems to have had quite a different 
form of the maxim before him. From his comments, it would 
seem that this phrase was, originally, not ‘‘Make a hedge about 
the Law,” but ‘‘Make a hedge about your words.” His coim- 
ments consist primarily of examples drawn from the history of 
Jewish literature. Each example illustrates the principle of 
making a hedge about one’s own views. The hedge may consist 
a. of argument in vindication of the principle; b. of a form of 
expressing the principle which will help to make it understood; 
c. of an extension of the principle to cases which might be 


3 Cf. Yer. Sanhedrin, I, 19a, line 53; see I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor ve-Dorshav, 
II, 193. The change of text may also have been influenced by Rabbi Judah I’s 
aversion to liberal granting of ordination. His views on this subject are 
reflected in his refusal to grant Rab full ordination (B. Sanhedrin, 5a); and 
his refusal to ordain several of his disciples, including some of the most emi- 
nent, such as Bar Kappara and Levi (see e. g., Yer., Moed Katan, 3, 1, 81c, 
line 66). 
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overlooked; d. and only in some instances to the suppression 
of an innocent action lest it lead to serious transgression. It is 
noteworthy, however, that even in the examples included under 
the last heading, the serious transgression is not something pro- 
hibited by a higher authority, but by the creator of the hedge 
himself. 

The compiler of ARN illustrates these types of hedges by 
examples drawn from the words of God, Adam, the Torah, 
Moses, Job, the Prophets, the Hagiographa, and the Rabbinic 
Sages. 

a. “God made a hedge about his words,” by anticipating an 
argument against the theodicy, and refuting it. 

b. The Prophets “made a hedge about their words” by 
expressing the power of God in a form intelligible to human 
beings. 

c. Moses ‘‘made a hedge about his words” by separating the 
Israelites from their wives not for two days, but for three days, 
before the Revelation. While God had commanded that the 
Israelites be sanctified only ‘‘today and tomorrow”’ (Exod 19 10), 
Moses told them, ‘Be ready against the third day; come not 
near a woman” (v. 15). This additional severity was explained 
by the compiler as being intended to guard against a special 
form of defilement which might occur within three days of 
marital congress. Similarly Job is said to have ‘‘made a hedge 
about his words,”’ by extending the prohibition against enjoying 
the beauty of married women to include unmarried ones 
(Job 311). ‘For Job thought, perhaps I may look on her 
today, and tomorrow some man will marry her; and it will 
then turn out that I have looked upon another man’s wife (for 
my enjoyment).” 

d. The fourth type of hedge is exemplified by the action of 
Adam who forbade Eve to touch the tree, when there was, in 
reality, no prohibition against that. The Book of Proverbs 
similarly forbids one to enter the street in which an immoral 
woman resides, lest one be enticed by her. The Sages have, 
likewise, commanded that one read the Shema before midnight, 
lest one forget to read it at all. 
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As interpreted by the compiler of ARN, the commandment 
to ‘make a hedge” is thus not addressed to a supreme legis- 
lative body like the Sanhedrin, which in later times claimed the 
authority to add restrictions to those mentioned in Scripture. It 
is addressed to individual scholars, who are urged to follow the 
examples set in history in fortifying their views in various ways. 
The individual judge rendering a decision must bear in mind 
that he should a. anticipate arguments against his judgments; 
b. make his views clear to those who hear him; c. guard against 
possible infringements of his decision through unforeseen acci- 
dents; d. and make provision against inevitable violation of his 
decision, through innocent forgetfulness or lack of care. 


The phrase, ‘‘make a hedge about your words,” thus resembles 
the phrases, ‘‘raise many Sages (or disciples),” and ‘‘be deliberate 
in judgment,” as the directions of the Great Assembly to local 
scholars and judges. 


Rabbi Judah the Patriarch or one of his predecessors, however, 
seeking authority for the claim of the Sanhedrin that it could 
add new prohibitions as “hedges” to the Law, transformed the 
original maxim to its current form. It was no longer a command 
to “‘make a hedge about your words’; it became a command to 
“make a hedge about the Law.” 


In this new form, it was quite impossible for the phrase 
“make a hedge” to stand between the first and third parts of 
the ancient maxim. The commands, “‘be deliberate in judgment” 
and “raise many Sages (or disciples),” were addressed to indi- 
vidual scholars; that to ‘‘make a hedge about the Law” was 
addressed to the Sanhedrin as a whole; for obviously, individual 
scholars were clothed with no such authority. Hence the arrange- 
ment as well as the contents of the maxims was altered. The 
teaching of the Great Assembly thus assumed the form it has 
in the Mishna: “‘Be deliberate in judgment; raise many disciples; 
and make a hedge about the Law.” 

The discussion of the maxim, ‘Make a hedge about your 
words,” will be clarified by a perusal of the full text of ARN’s 
comments on it. 
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VERSION I 


A. 


And make a hedge about the 
Law. And make a hedge about 
thy words just as the Holy 
One, blessed be he, made a 
hedge about his words; and 
Adam made a hedge about 
his words; the Torah made a 
hedge about its words; Moses 
made a hedge about his 
words; and so Job, and the 
prophets, and the Holy Writ- 
ings and the Sages, all made 
a hedge about their words. 


What hedge did the Holy One, 
blessed be he, make about 
his words? The Scriptures 
read (Deut 29 23): ‘‘Even all 
the nations shall say, Where- 
fore hath the Lord done thus 
unto this land?” 


This teaches us that he who 
spoke, and brought the world 
into being, knew that the 
future generations were des- 
tined to say this. Therefore, 
did the Holy One, blessed be 
he, say to Moses, ‘‘Moses, 
write it down, and preserve 
it for the future generations, 
that they may say, that [this 
happened], ‘“‘Because they 
forsook the covenant of the 
Lord . .. and went and served 
other gods, and worshipped 
them, gods that they knew 
not, and that he had not al- 
loted unto them (ibid. 29 24).” 


VErsION II 


A. 


And make a hedge about the Law. A vine- 
which is surrounded by a fence cannot 

compared to one which has no fence. For 
a man must not make a fence higher than 
the plant to be protected; lest the fence fall 
and break the plants. Thus, for example, we 
find that Adam made a fence higher than 
the plants, and the fence fell and broke the 
plants. 


The Holy One, blessed be he, made a hed 
about his words; likewise Adam; likewise Job; 
likewise Moses; likewise the Torah; likewise 
the prophets; likewise the Holy Writings; 
likewise the Sages made a hedge about their 
words. Whence do we know that the Holy 
One, blessed be he, made a hedge about his 
words? It is written (Deut 29 23): ‘All the 
nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land?” 


All mankind will begin to say to Moses, 
“Because God rules the world, he destroys 
whomsoever he wishes, and preserves whom- 
soever he wishes. What [evil] did the men of 
the Deluge do to him, that he caused them 
to float on the water like leather bottles? 
Or what did the men of the generation of 
Division do to him that he scattered them 
throughout the world? Or what [evil] did the 
men of Sodom do to him, that he destroyed 
them with fire and salt? What did his people 
do to him that he drove them into exile out of 
his land? Therefore Moses was told, “Write 
afterward, ‘Because they forsook the covenant 
of the Lord, the God of their fathers, ... and 
went and served other gods;’” therefore it 
is said, ‘‘And the Lord rooted them out of 
their land, in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation” (ibid.). 


The phrase, “‘with anger’’, refers to the sword, 
as it is written (Exod 22 23), “‘My anger shall 
wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword.” 
The phrase, “with wrath,”’ refers to the 
famine, as it is written (Ezek 6 12), ‘“‘And he 
that remaineth and is besieged shall die by 
the famine; thus will I spend my wrath upon 


them.” The phrase, “‘in indignation” refers 
to the pestilence, as it is written, (Num 17 11), 
“For there is indignation gone forth from 
the Lord, the pestilence is begun.” 
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VERSION I 


B. 


What hedge did Adam make about his words? 
The Scriptures say (Gen 2 16f.) “And the 
Lord commanded the man, saying: ‘of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.’ ” Adam, however, did not wish to repeat 
to Eve the precise words of the Holy One, 
blessed be he. But he told her, rather, that 
of the “fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said: Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye 
die (Gen 3 3).” 


At that moment, the wicked serpent took 
counsel with his heart, saying, “Since I can- 
not entrap Adam, I will go and entrap Eve.” 
He, thereupon, went and sat near her, and 
entered into prolonged conversation with her. 
He said to her, “If you maintain that the 
Holy One, blessed be he, forbade you even 
to touch the tree, I shall show you that I 
can touch it, and not die. So also, you 
may touch it, and not die.” What did the 
wicked serpent do thereafter? He stood up, 
and touched the tree with his hands and 
with his feet, shaking it, until its fruits 
dropped to the ground.... Then, he said to 
her, “If you maintain that the Holy One, 
blessed be he, forbade you to eat the fruit, 
I will show you that I can eat of it, without 
danger. So you too may eat of it, without 
danger.” Thereupon Eve said to herself, 
“Everything which my master (Adam) com- 
manded me is entirely false.”’. .. What caused 
this touching [of the tree by Eve]? The hedge 
which Adam made about his words. Hence 
the Sages taught, “If a man makes a hedge 
about his words, he cannot uphold his words.” 
Hence the Sages taught, ‘‘Let no one add to 
the words which he has heard”. R. Jose says, 
“Better is a fence of ten hand-breadths, which 
is standing, than one of one hundred cubits, 
which has fallen.” 


VErsIon II 


B. 


Whence do we know that 
Adam made a hedge about 
his words? For the Holy One, 
blessed be he, commanded 
him (Gen 217): “Of every 
tree of the garden thou may- 
est freely eat; but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” 


Hence, from the words of 
Eve, (Geri 3 3) we learn that 
Adam made a hedge for her. 
The serpent argued with him- 
self, “If I go to Adam and 
speak to him, I know that he 
will not listen to me. I will, 
rather go to Eve, for I know 
that women listen to every- 
one.” He thereupon went and 
said to her (Gen 3 1), “Yea, 
hath God said: Ye shall not 
eat of any tree of the gar- 
den?”’ She said to him, “Yes, 
of the fruit of the trees of 
the garden, we may eat. But 
of the fruit of the tree which 
1s in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die (ibid. 
3 2).”” As soon as the serpent 
heard the words of Eve, he 
found a door in which to 
enter. 
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VERsION I 


Cc. 


What hedge did the Torah make about its 
words? The Scriptures say (Lev 18 19), ‘“‘And 
thou shalt not approach unto a woman to 
uncover her nakedness, as long as she is 
impure by her uncleanness.”’ ; 


You might infer from this that he is per- 
mitted to embrace her, and kiss her, and 
engage in vain conversation with her. There- 
fore, the Scriptures say, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
approach.” You might still infer, that she 
may sleep with him on the bed, so long as 
she is clothed. Therefore the Scriptures say, 
“Thou shalt not approach.” You might still 
infer that she is permitted to wash her face 
or adorn her eyes; therefore the Scriptures 
say, “and of her that is sick with her 
impurity.”” (Lev 1533), meaning, so long 
as she is in her uncleanness she shall be 
held apart. Hence the norm, ‘She who fails 
to adorn herself during her uncleanness pleases 
the Sages; but she who adorns herself during 


her uncleanness does not please the Sages.”’. . . 


The Scriptures say, ‘None of you shall 
approach to any that is near of kin to him 
(ibid. v. 6),’’ From this verse, the Sages have 
inferred that it is forbidden to anyone to be 
in private, in an inn, with any woman, even 
with his sister, or his daughter, or his mother- 
in-law, lest he incur calumny. Nor should 
a man engage in conversation with a woman 
in the market-place, even with his own wife, 
how much less with another woman, lest 
she incur calumny. A man should not walk 
behind a woman, even his own wife, in the 
street, lest he incur calumny. The Scrip- 
tures employ the expression, “‘approach’’ in 
this verse; and they also use the same expes- 
sion “approach” elsewhere (in Lev 18 19) 
where not only marital intercourse, but any 
expression of affection which might lead to 
transgression is forbidden. [This is to teach 
us] to shun the unseemly, and what resembles 
the unseemly. Hence the Sages taught, ‘Shun 
light transgression lest it lead to severe trans- 
gression; hasten to perform a light command- 
ment, that it may bring you to observe an 
important commandment.” 


Version II 


C. 


Whence do we know that 
Job made a hedge about his 
words? For it is written 
(Job 18): “a whole-hearted 
and an upright man, one that 
feareth the Lord, and shun- 
neth evil.” 


Thus Job used to say, “Keep 
distant from the unseemly, 
and from that which resem- 
bles the unseemly.” ‘Thus, 
too, Job says (Job 311): “I 
made a covenant with mine 
eyes, how then should I look 
upon a maiden?” 


[This phrase is to be explained 
as follows:] If I did not look 
upon a virgin, whom one may 
take in marriage for oneself, 
or for one’s son, or for one’s 
grandson, or for one’s sister's 
son, and who may marry any- 
one she desires; how much 
less would I look on a married 
woman.... Another inter- 
pretation is as follows: “I 
have made a covenant with 
mine eyes, how then shall I 
look upon a maiden?” [This 
verse means], since a maiden 
may be married to anyone 
she chooses, if I were to look 
upon her, it is as if I looked 
upon a married woman, 
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VErsION I 


D. 


What hedge did Moses make about 
his words? The Scriptures say (Exod 
1910): “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, ‘Go unto the people and 
sanctify them today and tomorrow.’ ” 


Moses the Righteous, did not, how- 
ever, wish to repeat to Israel the pre- 
cise words of the Holy One, blessed 
be he. But he told them, rather, ‘Be 
ready against the third day; come 
not near a woman (ibid. v. 15).” 


Thus Moses added one day to the 
command of For Moses a: 
thus, Should a man cohabit with his 
wife, the semen might be exuded by 
her on the third day, and they would 
be impure. The Israelites might then 
receive the words of the Torah in 
impurity. I will rather add a third 
day for them. 


VErsION I 
E. 


What hedge did Job make about 
his words? The Scriptures describe 
Job (Job 1 8) as ‘“‘a whole-hearted 
and an upright man, that feareth 
God and shunneth evil.” 


This verse teaches us that Job kept 
himself far from anything which 
might lead to sin; from the un- 
seemly, and from that which re- 
sembles the unseemly. ... 


The Scriptures say [of Jobj, ‘I made 
a covenant with mine eyes; and how 
then shall I look upon a maiden?” 
(Job 311). This verse teaches us 
that Job imposed so severe a disci- 

line on himself, as not even to 
ook upon a maiden. And is it not 
a fair inference, that if he refrained 
from looking upon a maiden, whom, 
if he so desired, he might marry, or 
take in marriage for his son, or for 
his brother, or for some other rela- 
tive, he certainly refrained from 


VErsION II 
D. 


Whence do we know that Moses made 
a hedge about his words? For God 
said to him (Exod 19 10): “Go unto 
the people, and sanctify them today 
and tomorrow.” 


Only two days of separation were 
therefore commanded. But Moses 
argued to himself, ‘Perhaps a woman 
may exude the semen, and then come 
and stand before Mount Sinai, and 
the people of Israel will receive the 
Law in a state of impurity.” What 
did he do? He added one day, as it 
is written (ibid. v. 15), “Be ready 
against the third day; come not near 
a woman.” Whence do we know that 
God agreed with him? Because it is 
said, “And let them be ready against 
the third day”’ (ibid. v. 11). 


VERSION II 
E. 


Whence do we know that the Torah 
made a hedge about her words? For 
it is written (Lev 18 6): “None of you 
shall approach to any that is near of 
kin to him.” Why do the Scriptures 
say, “Ye shall not approach”? [To tell 
us] that a man must not be in private 
either with his mother-in-law or his 
daughter-in-law; though he may be in 
private with them for a brief time, 
without transgression. 


Thus also the Scriptures say, “And 
thou shalt not approach unto a 
woman to uncover her nakedness, 
as long as she is impure by her 
uncleanness (ibid. 18 19).’”” How does 
the injunction apply to him? Because 
it says, ‘“ihou shalt not approach.” 
You may think that it is permitted for 
him to play with her when she is 
impure. Therefore the Scriptures say, 
“Thou shalt not approach.” How then 
does the — apply to her? 
Because the Scriptures say, ‘‘She shall 
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Version I Version II 
E. E. 


looking upon a married woman. 
But wherefore did Job impose this 
severe discipline on himself, not 
even to look upon a maiden? 
Because Job argued, “Perhaps I 
may look upon her today; and 
tomorrow another man may come 
and marry her; and it will turn out 
that I was looking upon a married 
woman [for my enjoyment].” 


not approach.” You may think that 
she is permitted to adorn her garment, 
or sleep near him, while she is impure, 
therefore the Scriptures say, “She shal 
not approach.” Whence do we know 
that she may cook, and wait u 
him? Because the Scriptures say, “She 
shall not ,approach to uncover her 
nakedness.’’ Hence the Sages taught, 
Ba | woman who adorns herself dur- 
ing er impurity does not please the 
Sages.”.... 


VERSION I 
F, 


What hedge did the Prophets make about 
their words? The Scriptures say, ‘“The Lord 
will go forth as a mighty man, he will stir 
up jealousy like a man of war. He will 
cry, yea, he will shout aloud” (Is 42 13). 
God is to be described, however, not as 
one man of war, but as [mightier than] 
all the men of war in the world. Similarly, 
the verse (Amos 3 8) reads: “‘The lion 
hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord 
God hath spoken, who will not prophesy?” 
Yet God is to be described not as one lion, 
but as [mightier than] all the lions in the 
world. Similarly, the verse (Ezek 43 2) 
reads: ‘‘And behold the glory of the Lord 
God of Israel came from the way of the 
east; and his voice was like the voice of 
many waters; and the earth did shine 
with his glory.” The phrase, “like the 
voice of many waters,” refers to Gabriel, 
the angel. The phrase, ‘and the earth 
did shine with his glory,” refers to the 
appearance of the Divine Presence. Now, 
if the voice of Gabriel, who is but one 
of the thousands of thousands of thou- 
sands, and myriads of myriads, who 
minister before God, can be heard from 
one end of the world to the other; how 
much more would this be true of the 


Version II 
F. 


Whence do we know that the 
Prophets made a hedge about 
their words? For it is written 
(Amos 38): “The lion hath 
roared, who shall not hear? 
The Lord God hath spoken, 
who can but prophesy?” You 
might infer from this that his 
voice is merely like that of 
the lion. But you must consider 
that it was he who gave the 
voice to the lion; he is only 
described in this manner to his 
creatures so that the ear can 
rest and be able to comprehend. 
Thus, too, the Scriptures say 
(Ezek 43 2): ‘And behold the 
glory of the God of Israel came 
from the way of the east, and 
his voice was as the voice of 
many waters.”’ [You might infer 
from this that his glory is merely 
like the sound of many waters.] 
But you must consider that it 
was he who gave the sound to 
the waters. He is only described 
in this manner to his creatures, 
so that the ear can rest, and be 
able to comprehend. Thus, too, 


%6 The words lo tigrab (of the Hebrew text) may, of course, be translated 
either “thou shalt not approach” or “‘she shall not approach.” The ancient 


Sage interprets them in both ways to impose the restrictions equally on the 
man and the woman. 
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Version I 
F. 


King of rt of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be he. But the eye is shown 
what it can see; and the ear is permitted 


to hear what it can hear. 


VERSION I 


G. 


What hedge did the Holy Writings 
make about their words? The Scrip- 
tures say (Prov 58): “Remove th 
way far from her, and come not nig 
the door of her house.” The phrase, 
“Remove thy way far from her,” 
refers to sectarianism. We say to a 
person, “Do not mingle with the sec- 
tarians, and do not come into their 
midst, lest you stumble among them.” 
Lest he should reply, ‘‘I am confident 
that even though I go there, I will not 
stumble among them,” the Scriptures 
add, (ibid. 219) ‘“‘None that go unto 
her return, neither do they attain unto 
the paths of life.” 


... Another interpretation of the pas- 
sage is as follows. The verse, ‘‘Remove 
thy way far from her’’ applies to the 
harlot. We say to a person, “Do not 
go in this street, nor enter this passage, 
for a comely, far-famed harlot lives 
there.” If he should reply, “I am 
confident of myself that even though 
I go there, I will not be entrapped b 
her,” we answer him, “Even thoug 
you are confident in yourself, do not 
go there, lest you be entrapped;” for 
the Sages have taught, that a man 
shall not accustom himself to pass the 
door of a harlot, as it is written, “For 
she hath cast down many wounded; 
yea, a mighty host are all her slain” 
(Prov 7 16). 


Version II 
F. 


the Scriptures say (Deut 4 11): 
“‘And the mountain burned with 
fire unto the heart of heaven.” 


VERSION II 


G. 


Whence do we know that the Holy 
Writings made a hedge about their 
words? For it is written (Prov 5 8): 
“Remove thy way far from her.’’ 
We say to a person, “Do not walk 
in this street, and do not enter this 
passage, for a harlot lives in it, and 
she is a comely woman, and she 
entices all men after her with her 
beauty.” He replies, “‘I am confi- 
dent that even though I go, I will 
not look upon her, and not desire 
her beauty.” We answer him, “Even 
though you are confident, do not 
go.” Another interpretation of the 
verse is that of R. Joshua ben 
Korha, according to whom it refers 
to sectarianism. We say to a person, 
“Do not go near the sectarians, and 
do not listen to their words, lest 
you be entrapped into their ac- 
tions.” He replies, ‘I am confident 
that even though I go I will not 
listen to their words, and will not 
be entrapped into their actions.” 
We say unto him, “Even though 
you are confident, do not go, for it 
is written (Prov 5 8) ‘Remove thy 
way far from her;’ and it is also 
written, ‘Yea, a mighty host are all 
her slain’ ”’ (bid. 7 26). 








A PROTO-LUKAN BASIS FOR THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS 


PIERSON PARKER 


HE Gospel according to the Hebrews was by far the most 

important aside from the canonical four. No text of it 
has survived but, among some eighty direct allusions in ancient 
literature, about forty passages from it are quoted or men- 
tioned. Twenty fragments come from Jerome, the rest from 
various Fathers and from marginal readings on two or three 
manuscripts of Matthew. Scattered and fragmentary as the 
passages are, they touch every period of the Synoptic outline. 
They may be regarded, therefore, as representative, showing 
pretty clearly the nature of the book as a whole. 

That they are all from one gospel, perhaps in different edi- 
tions, seems certain. Use of the strange title ‘according to the 
Hebrews” by so many writers, so far apart in space and time, 
would have been an extraordinary coincidence if it referred to 
different books. Yet we find in each case the same literary 
characteristics, the same currency among Jewish Christians of 
orthodox sympathies, the same position of authority and 
esteem. Sometimes the same passage is quoted by several 
writers.? Jerome declares that his gospel was the one used by 
Origen.’ It seems clear that we are dealing with just one book. 


t Including only such passages as are attributed to this gospel by those 
who cite them, or are otherwise plainly from it. For a good collection of 
these fragments, in English translation, see M. R. James, Apocryphal New 
Testament, 1 ff. 

2 The saying, “Just now my mother the holy Spirit” etc. is quoted by 
Origen (in Ioh., ii, 2; im Jerem., xv, 4) and Jerome (in Mich 7 6; in Is 40 9; 
in Ezech 16 13); that on sin among the prophets, by Jerome (adv. Pelag., iii, 2) 
and the annotator of cod. 566 at Mt 18 22; “I am not a bodiless demon,” 
by Ignatius (Smyrn., iii, 1 f.), Origen (de Princ., i, prooem., 8) and Jerome 
(de Vir. Inl., xvi). 

3 De Vir. Inl., ii. 
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Now some of the Fathers took this book to be a version of 
Matthew, one or two seeing in it the original Matthew.4 Hence 
modern scholars have supposed that it had a Matthean basis. 
Yet it is easy to see how ancient writers could have been mis- 
led. Hebrews apparently opened with a genealogy,’ and con- 
tinued with an infancy section like that of Matthew.® If there 
followed a ministry narrative on the general Synoptic plan, it 
would be natural for writers, unaided by critical scholarship, to 
assume that this was in fact a form of the First Gospel. I think 
it can be shown, however, that with the exception of the infancy 
section which must, in any case, have had a separate origin, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is not Matthean, and is 
to be related to the non-Markan portions of Luke, that is, to 
Streeter’s Proto-Luke.’ 

If this can be established it may lend strength to Streeter’s 
own theory. Without committing oneself to that theory in its 
entirety, it is convenient to use his term ‘‘Proto-Luke” to de- 
signate the non-Markan part of the Third Gospel. For our 
purpose, the chief points from Streeter are that Proto-Luke was 
formed out of Q and L, and that it frequently described events 
like those in Mark, but in a different way. 

First, then, there are passages in the Hebrew Gospel whose 
closest or only canonical correspondences are with Luke. The 
saying, ‘Father, forgive them,” is the clearest case.* The 
Hebrews account of the “other rich man’’ differs widely from 
the canonical ‘‘rich young ruler” and shows linguistic affinities 
with Luke’s parable of the rich man and Lazarus.® In a post- 
resurrectional appearance to the disciples, Hebrews has, ‘He 
said to them, Behold, touch me and see that I am not a bodiless 
demon; and forthwith they touched him and believed,” and the 


4 Epiphanius, Haer., xxix. 9; Jerome, Anec. Mared., iii. 2. But elsewhere, 
Jerome says merely that ‘‘many believe” Hebrews to be the original Matthew 
(in Mt 12 13; adv. Pelag., iii, 2). 

5’ The obvious inference from Epiphanius, ibid.; also from a ‘Jewish’ 
marginal reading, later erased, Cod. 1424, Mt 1 6. 

6 Jerome, Comm. in Mt. 25; de Vir. Inl., iii. Cod. 1424, Mt 1 20 mg. 

7B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, 2d ed., 150 ff. 

8 Haimo of Auxerre, Comm. on Is., 53 12. See James, ibid. 

9 Origen, in Mt., 15 14. Cp. Lk 18 18 ff., 16 19 ff. 
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relation to Luke is evident.*° The Hebrews appearance to 
James recalls the Lukan Emmaus appearance," and the oath 
of James is like the vow of the fanatics, in Acts, to kill Paul.” 
In its account of the descent of the Spirit at the baptism, He- 
brews is not like any canonical gospel, but the bath-gol reads 
like an expansion of the Western text of Luke. In the story 
of the man with a withered arm, Luke appears to have con- 
flated Markan and non-Markan sources, for one can erase all 
the Markan words and have a fairly intelligible residue; and 
the language of Hebrews comes closest to the Lukan part.™ 
In the second place Hebrews, like Proto-Luke, drew extensively 
upon Q, and much of its Q material has a Lukan cast: the 
Lord’s Prayer;'5 the saying on forgiving seventy times seven, 
which agrees about equally with Matthew and with Luke; 
the accusation on the murder of Zachariah,?? the command to 
be ‘‘wise more than serpents,’’* the saying that “the Kingdom 
is ravished,’’® the prayer beginning “I give thee thanks, O 
Father.”?° From its account of the temptation in Jerusalem, it 
appears that Hebrews placed this first, or last as in Luke, 


rather than second as in Matthew.” In the parable of the 
talents Hebrews follows Q,” though with marked reminiscences 
of the Lukan prodigal son.** Many other Hebrews passages 
sound like Q: two logia on brotherly love; the saying, “if ye 


1 See note 2 above. Jerome, loc. cit., noticed the close relation to Lk 24 38 f. 

1 Jerome, de Vir. Inl., ii. Cp. Lk 24 30. 

12 Jerome, ibid. The relation to Acts 23 2 was noticed by H. G. Evelyn 
White, Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, pp. \xii f. 

%3 Jerome, in Is., 11 2. 

%4 Jerome, in Mt., 12 13. Cp. Lk 66 ff. 

18 Jerome, Anec. Mared., iii. 2; in Mt., 6 11. 

%6 Jerome, Adv. Pelag., iii. 2. Cod. 566, Mt 18 21 mg. Cp. Lk 17 4. 

47 Jerome, in Mt., 23 35. 

8 Cod. 1424, Mt 10 16 mg. 19 Cod. 1424, Mt 11 12 mg. 

2° Cod. 1424, Mt 11 25 mg. 

2t Because the Devil takes Jesus i, not into, the city. Also like Luke, 
Hebrews reads “Jerusalem” instead of “the holy city.” Cod. 1424, Mt 
45 mg. 

2 Eusebius, Theoph., xxiv. 

23 Cp. especially Lk 15 13, 30. 

%4 Jerome, in Ezech., 18 7; in Eph., 5 4. 
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be gathered together with me in my bosom and do not the will 
of my Father in heaven, out of my bosom will I cast you away,’”s 
to which should probably be added the Pseudo-Clementine con- 
tinuation, ‘“‘and will say unto you, Depart from me: I know 
not whence ye are, ye that work iniquity;’’ the saying, ‘“‘Let 
not him that seeketh cease until he hath found, and having 
found he shall wonder, and having wondered he shall reign, and 
having reigned he shall rest,’’? which recalls the canonical 
command to seek until you find, or the discourse after the 
question of John the Baptist.24 The demand for a sign was 
probably in Q, for Mark has one version, Luke another, Matthew 
both ;?? Hebrews follows Matthew-Luke.*° This large proportion 
of Q material is the more remarkable, since more than half of 
the fragments are narrative. 

Thus, of the Hebrews passages which have canonical parallels 
at all, the majority are related, more or less closely, to Q or 
to Streeter’s L or both, and hence to Streeter’s Proto-Luke. 
Without further evidence it might be held that the Q material 
came from Matthew, and that the L material is due to revision 
of the original Matthean document on the basis of canonical 
Luke. That seems to be ruled out, however, by the next con- 
sideration. While the author of the First Gospel drew on his 
own source, M, about as heavily as on Q, and incorporated 
nearly the whole of Mark, Hebrews on the contrary is almost 
without parallels to M or Mark, and those that are found are 
in the nature of paraphrases or variant accounts. Markan 
stories told in a non-Markan way are characteristic of Proto- 
Luke, so that their presence in Hebrews is significant. 


From parallels to M the infancy sections are excluded, for 
they are of different source from Matthew’s ministry material 


2s Cod. 1424, Mt 75 mg. 

6 2 Clem., iv, 5. Cp. Lk 13 27, Mt 7 22. 

27 Clement of Alexandria, Strom., V, xiv, 96, also II, ix, 45. 

2% Mt 7 7; 11 6, 8 

27 Cp. Mk 8 12 with Mt 164; Lk 11 30 with Mt 12 40. 

% For it included the remark about Jonah. Cod. 566, Mt 12 40 mg.; seal 
1424, Mt 162mg. It is not necessary to suppose that Hebrews gave the 
incident twice, for the annotations are against different MSS. 
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and are not covered by the present hypothesis. For the rest, 
Hebrews had the saying, ‘‘I was not sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.’’3* This has been inserted by the author 
of Matthew into a Markan context. We do not know where he 
got it, or how Hebrews used it, though it is the sort of saying 
that would be treasured by Jewish Christians. And there was 
a story of a watch at the sepulchre, of which the surviving 
fragment reads, “‘And he delivered unto them armed men that 
they should sit over against the tomb and guard it day and 
night,” which contradicts Matthew.2 That is the extent of 
correspondences to M, and they seem hardly sufficient to affect 
the hypothesis. 

The fragments show no clear Markan parallels at all. Hebrews 
described the triumphal entry, Peter’s confession,*# and Peter’s 
denial,35 but these must appear in any complete gospel and the 
evidence for the text is in each case too slender for a conclusion. 
The cleansing of the Temple seems to have been told, but the 
passage in Jerome is new: ‘The people whom Jesus drove out 
resisted him not, for a certain fiery and starry light shone from 
his eyes, and the majesty of the Godhead gleamed in his face.”’ 
The release of Barabbas was included, but all we know of the 
text is that it evidently called him Bar-Rabban.37 In the dis- 
course against the Pharisees, the expression ‘‘korban whereby 
ye may be profited by us” is so Jewish that it does not indicate 
relationship to Mark, or, @ fortiori, to Matthew which omits 
the word.3* Finally, Hebrews replaced Mark’s rending of the 
Temple veil with a rupture of the lintel.39 Wherever the evi- 


3* Origen, de Princ., iv, 22. Cp. Mt 15 24. 

32 Cod. 1424, Mt 27 6 mg. 

33 Jerome, Dam., xx. 5. 

3% Codd. 566. 1424, Mt 16 17 mg. 

38 Codd. 566, 1424, et al., Mt 26 74 mg. 

3% Jerome, in Mt., 21 12. While he does not ascribe the passage to Hebrews, 
he so rarely approves of any other extracanonical gospel that we may suppose 
it is from this one. The ascription is actually made in a marginal note on 
the Aurora Bible of Petrus de Riga; see James, ibid. 

37 Jerome, in Mt., 27 16 f. 

38 Cod. 1424, Mt 15 5 mg. 

39 Jerome, in Mt., 27 51. 
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dence is sufficient for a judgment, we find in this gospel not a 
parallel to Mark but an independent account of the same or a 
similar event. 


The rest of the fragments are uncanonical. Jesus’ family 
urge him to be baptized,‘° a story which may have closed with 
a description of starry lights in Jordan.** Jesus says, “Just now 
my mother the holy Spirit took me by one of mine hairs and 
bore me away to great Mount Tabor;’’ we do not know the 
context. The saying, ‘I choose the good ones; the good are 
they that my Father in heaven giveth me,’ sounds Johannine 
but also suggests Q. The account of a woman ‘‘accused of many 
sins before the Lord’”’ has been connected by some with the 
pericope in the Fourth Gospel, by others with the incident in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee; but since Eusebius says she 
was “‘accused’’ and her sins were “many,” the story cannot 
have been quite like either of these. Finally, Jerome quotes 
the saying, “It is confusion that leadeth to death and it is 
confusion that leadeth to life,’’ but does not ascribe it to this 
gospel.4s 


The passages without canonical parallels are important for 
the next step in the argument. In its style, and characteristic 
emphases, Hebrews is non-Markan and is closest to Luke. This 
appears in the stress on the holy Spirit, who is named five 
times in the fragments as compared with 13 in Luke, 6 in 


4# Jerome, adv. Pelag., ii, 2. 

4 Ps.-Cyprian, de Rebapt.,-17, appears to summarize the incident of He- 
brews, adding such a description. Similar descriptions are in cod. Sanger- 
manensis and the Curetonian Syriac at Mt 3 15; also in the Gospel of the 
Ebionites (Epiphanius, Haer., xxx, 13). 

4 See note 2. 

4 Eusebius, Theoph., iv, 12. Cp. Jn 176; Mt 10 34 #.; Lk 12 31 #. 

“ Eusebius, HE, iii, 39. Cp. Lk 7 36 f.; Jn 7 53 f. Eusebius’ description 
fits neither of these but does, strangely enough, accord with a variant of the 
Johannine pericope found in Armenian in the Eschmiadzin Ms. 

4s In Ezech 16 52. 

4 At the baptism, in the carrying away to Tabor, and in the saying on 
forgiving seventy times seven times; and it is necessary to infer mention of 
the Spirit in the annunciation to Joseph (see note 6) and in the answer to 
Peter’s confession. 
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Matthew, 4 in Mark; and in ten allusions to Jesus as “Lord,’’4? 
an expression frequent in both Third and Fourth Gospels. 
Hebrews speaks often of stars and lights,4* and these words 
together occur 23 times in Luke-Acts, 16 in John, 12 in Matthew, 
not at all in Mark.4® Other characteristics, while not clearly 
Lukan, are non-Markan. We have noticed the emphasis on 
brotherly love. Non-Markan also is the frequent appeal to the 
OT, nor can this be laid to Matthew for most of the instances 
are uncanonical and must be due not to Matthew but to the 
Jewishness of the author of Hebrews himself.5° Most interesting 
of all, the fragments are entirely without apocalyptic or eschato- 
logy. Since every phase of the Synoptic record, except this 
one, is represented, we probably have here a genuine character- 
istic of the Gospel. If so, it is the most significant of the diver- 
gences of Hebrews from Matthew-Mark. 

Thus there is strong internal evidence for the hypothesis. To 
summarize, two-thirds of the surviving fragments — three- 
fourths, if we may consider the lengths of the passages — are 
related to Q or to L, which together entered into the structure of 
Proto-Luke. On the other hand, Hebrews shows no clear 
parallels to Mark but, like Proto-Luke, seems to have had 
alternatives to some accounts in the Second Gospel. Lacking 
M material also, it cannot have been based on Matthew which 
drew from M, and from Mark, about as heavily as from Q. 
To the evidence of the canonical parallels are added character- 
istic ideas and expressions of the gospel, which are non-Markan 
and strongly Lukan. 

In the nature of the case external evidence, either in support 
of the hypothesis or against it, is hardly to be expected. Yet 


47 Twice in accounts of the baptism, three times in the appearance to 
James, once each in the story of the other rich man, the sayings on grieving 
one’s brother, on forgiveness, and in the incident at the cross (note 8); and, 
I think, in the story of the accused woman (note 44). 

4 In the baptism, and the cleansing of the Temple. 

49 These figures are for the American Revised Version. 

s° Canonical appeals are in the discourse against the Pharisees, the answer to 
the demand for a sign, the answer to Peter’s confession. Uncanonical are 
in the baptism (twice), the saying on sin in the prophets, the breaking of 
the lintel, the other rich man, and I think in the story of the accused woman. 
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two points are worth noting. First, those who actually used 
this gospel did not ascribe it to Matthew. That was done by 
one or two of the Church Fathers, who evidently based their 
deduction on superficial resemblances. 

Second, Jerome states that he discovered the gospel in 
Caesarea,** that is, where Luke probably worked on his own 
book during Paul’s imprisonment. It is remarkable that Paul, 
who must have been in constant touch with Luke at that time, 
tells of the appearance to James,’? which is found elsewhere 
only in Hebrews. Indeed, every incident in the life of Jesus, 
told by Paul, is echoed in the Hebrew Gospel. Thus the re- 
lationship between it and Proto-Luke, visible internally, may 
have a geographical basis in the city of Caesarea. 

The evidence is short of proof. Yet the presence in this 
gospel of Lukan qualities and parallels, the absence from it of 
definitive Matthean or Markan elements, the failure of its own 
users to ascribe it to Matthew, and its geographical connection 
with Luke, all point to one conclusion, viz., that the source of 


the Gospel according to the Hebrews was not our First Gospel, 
but was most closely related to sources underlying the non- 
Markan parts of Luke, that is, Proto-Luke. 


8 De Vir., Inl., iii; adv. Pelag, iii, 2. 
52] Cor 15 7. 





THE DOLMENS OF PALESTINE 
AND TRANSJORDANIA 


EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


HE problem presented by the presence of a great many 

dolmens in both Palestine and Transjordania has not re- 
ceived much attention recently. As far as can be determined 
from the material made public regarding the surveys of the 
American School at Jerusalem in Transjordania, not much study 
has been paid to the dolmens. The most recent serious study of 
the subject known to the writer is that of Stékélis, who has 
confined himself almost exclusively to the material from Teleilat 
el-Ghassul.' 

With the exception of his report, itself an article in a periodical, 
the most recent exhaustive study of this problem was made by 
Karge in 1917;? but it is not of much value to the critical student 
of the present time, since the writer did not have the benefit of 
modern chronology. P. E. Mader also has reported extensively 
regarding the dolmens in Western Palestine, but like many such 
reports, his are confined almost entirely to describing the dolmens 
and indicating their presence, with no systematic attempt to 
settle the chronological problem. As a matter of fact, the most 
valuable reports from the point of view of the main problem of 
the dolmen, its date, come from a much earlier period: the 


tM. Stékélis, Les Monuments Mégalithiques de Palestine, (Archives de 
V Institut de Patéontologie Humaine, Mém. XV). 

2 P, Karge, Rephaim: Die vorgeschichtliche Kultur Palastinas und Phéniziens, 
Paderborn, 1917. 

3 P. E. Mader, ‘‘Megalithische Denkmaler im Westjordanland,” Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, XX XVII (1914), 26 ff. Ibid. ‘Neue Dolmen- 
funde in Westpalastina,” JPOS, VII, 105. 
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material of Schumacher,‘ and even of Conder,’ is more valuable 
in this respect than many of the articles which have appeared 
more recently. 

As is well known, dolmens are not peculiar to Palestine and 
Transjordania; they occur in many parts of the world. A great 
many have been reported from certain provinces in France, 
notably Finistere and Adreche. Dolmens are also known in the 
British Isles, the Iberian Peninsula, the Mediterranean Islands 
of Malta and Gozo, North Africa, as well as in our area. In the 
east, they are found in Persia, the Caucasus, parts of India, and 
even in Japan. Students of European megaliths have shown 
that the distribution of menhirs, cromlechs, and dolmens is not 
always the same. This is also true in Palestine, and particularly 
in Transjordania. In view of this fact, we may lay down one 
general principle, namely that the problem of the dolmens must 
be isolated and studied by itself. We cannot postulate a ‘‘Kultur- 
kreis’’ embracing various types of megalithic structures, such as 
menhirs, cromlechs, and alignments. Our study is therefore 
confined to the dolmens themselves. 


Dolmensare sepulchral in character.: The more highly developed 
forms of the dolmenic technique, the chambered barrows of 
England, the ‘megalithic’ subterranean galleries of Europe, 
particularly of France, were definitely used for burial purposes, 
In the few instances known to the writer, where material has 
been found in or under the dolmens in Transjordania, this state- 
ment is also applicable. Schumacher found indications of burial 
in one or two areas; and these may be taken as proving the 
sepulchral character of the dolmens.® The little dolmenic cists 
which Stékélis reported from Teleilat el-Ghassul also contained 
human remains in some cases. The earlier investigators of 


4G. Schumacher, The Jaulan, London, 1888; Ibid., Across the Jordan, 
London, 1889; Ibid., “Beschreibung des Dscholans,”’ in ZDPV, IX (1886); 
Ibid., Northern Ajlun, London, 1890. 

sC. R. Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, 1, London, 1889; Ibid., Heth 
and Moab, London, 1889. 

6 At Kefr Yuba and Jisr er-Rukkad (‘Ain Dakkar). See Schumacher, 
Beschreibung des Dscholans, 268, for Jisr er-Rukkad, and Schumacher, Across 
the Jordan, 176, for Kefr Yuba. 
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Palestine and Transjordania, particularly Conder, considered the 
dolmens altars, and in some cases, elaborate theories were 
developed on this hypothesis. This hypothesis has been aban- 
doned as untenable by all reputable students, as far as the present 
writer is aware. 

Our problem, then, is the date of these dolmens: when were 
they built? The writer feels that undue stress has been laid 
upon the startling evidence of Turville-Petre at Khirbet Keraziye 
in Galilee.?, Roman material was found in the dolmens; but this 
will be discussed later. Fergusson® originally assumed that the 
European dolmens were Roman in date. His conclusion was 
based on coins and other clearly Roman material found in the 
large and complex covered galleries of Brittany. 

The estimate of the number of dolmens in Transjordania alone 
embraces thousands, while there are considerably fewer in 
Western Palestine. It was thought at one time that there were 
no dolmens in Western Palestine, but reports of Mader and others 
have indicated otherwise. Whether the dolmens were ever as 
numerous in Western Palestine as they are in Transjordania is a 
question for which there can be no definite answer. If, as we 
believe, the Hebrews believed that the domens were pagan altars, 
the various reformations which took place throughout the history 
of Israel may have been at least partially responsible for their 
destruction.® 

The chief problem which arises is, as we have said, the date of 
the dolmens. All other questions such as the racial character of 
the ‘‘dolmen builders” are secondary to this. It would seem that 
the most reliable method of determining the chronology would be 
a study of the associated artifacts which could be dated. A 
comparative distribution of the dolmens as it relates to a known 
culture is valuable only along general lines. References to the 
dolmens in ancient writings, particularly the OT, are also val- 
uable in eliminating certain of the later periods. Comparative 


1F, Turville-Petre, ‘Dolmen Necropolis near Kerazeh, Galilee,” PEFQS, 
1931, 155 ff. 

8 C. Fergusson, Rough Stone Monuments, London, 1872. 

9 Josiah’s reforms may not have been so thoroughgoing as is frequently 
supposed, see II Kings 23 8-9. 
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study of structure, although hazardous, is valuable if carefully 
controlled, and useful only if major changes in technique are 
noted and examined. We shall attempt to correlate these four 
methods in our study of the dolmens of Palestine and Trans- 
jordania, and seek a solution to the problem of their date. 


I 


The examination of the datable contents of the dolmens will 
be our first task.t? The dolmens at Khirbet Keraziye, about two 
miles northwest of the Sea of Galilee, were examined by Turville- 
Petre a few years ago. Various types of dolmens were found. 
The simple type, each with four sides, built of orthostatic blocks, 
lay side by side with the primitive allée couverte, that is, the 
simple dolmen with two additional side pieces, narrowing at the 
entrance. Several of these dolmens were covered by stone tumuli. 
A number of the dolmens yielded pieces of pottery and other 
datable objects, which were usually found in the earth above the 
floor-stone of the dolmen. Regarding the pottery, Turville-Petre 
states: “The pottery sherds, in so far as they were assignable to 
a definite period were of Roman or Byzantine date, with a very 
large preponderance of ribbed ware, there were also a few defi- 
nitely Arab pieces, and the dolmens would seem to have been 
extensively occupied in Roman and later times, probably as 
shelters for shepherds and outcasts from the surrounding towns.” 
These dolmens may have been the “‘tombs’’ mentioned in Mark 
51. No place names are actually mentioned in the Gospel account 
(except the country of the Gerasenes); but this suggestion is 
attractive, and the Gospel account clearly indicates a site close 
to the Sea of Galilee. Whatever the site of the country of the 
Gerasenes may be, the presence of Roman and later sherds seems 


20 Karge’s Rephaim, and the two subsequent studied by Mader, already 
mentioned, give ample detail regarding the dolmens. This is true of Conder’s 
Survey also. There would be no point in reproducing this here. We shall 
confine ourselves, in this paper, to dolmens which have direct bearing on the 
question of chronology. 

1 F, Turville-Petre, op. cit., 155 ff. 

2 Tbid., 163. 
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to indicate that the site was known during Roman times, at any 
rate, and agrees in a general way with the reference in Mark. 

The flints which were found associated with the dolmens were 
not later than Bronze Age in date, but not very clearly defined, 
and ‘‘too atypical for dating purposes.” 

In one dolmen, two silver bracelets, a silver ring, two glass 
beads of Roman date, four worked flints and some worn sherds 
were found. Among the stones of the tumulus, two silver buttons 
of the Roman period, iron nails and light strikers, and an iron 
arrow head were found. Most significant of all were three bronze 
coins of Trajan (98-117 A.D.) which were struck at Sepphoris- 
Diocaesarea, and a bronze coin, also of Trajan, but struck at 
Caesarea. Another coin, and a silver denarius of Domitian 
(81-96 A.D.) completed the list. Another dolmen contained a 
piece of an Arab pipe. 

Assuming that the flints are “‘not later than the Bronze Age” 
in date, we find a record of almost continual usage from that time 
up to the Arab period. The typology of structure, however, does 
not show the variation we should expect were the dolmens built 
over such a long period. These dubious results have been given 
considerable importance by McCown, who makes the rather 
cryptic comment that “unfortunately the results... have not 
apparently confirmed the common theory of early origin.” 
We believe that this statement is unwarranted, for the results do 
not seem to have confirmed anything except that the dolmens 
were in use during a period from the Bronze Age to Roman and 
even later times. It would seem clear that the tumuli were heaped 
up during Roman times in some instances, since the presence of 
coins and other Roman material among the stones of the tumulus 
suggests this. A typological stratification, and there is little 
stratification anyway, does not explain the variety of material 
found. We note similar objects in every type of dolmen from the 
simplest form to the allée couverte, and in those with and without 
tumuli. 

In Transjordania there are a few sites at which artifacts have 
been found associated with dolmens. Schumacher visited the 


33 Tbid., 163. 
4 BulASOR, No. 41, p. 17. 
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dolmens near the bridge of the Jisr er-Rukkad in 1886, and con- 
ducted a few tentative excavations. His report of his finds is as 
follows: ‘‘Der Boden des Hohlraumes ist mit Erde bedeckt; beim 
Nachgraben stésst man jedoch auf eine Felsplatte, unter der 
nichts andres zu finden ist als Knochenreste und kleine Kohlen- 
stiicke. Nur an einer einzigen Stelle kamen zwei Ringe von 7 cm 
Durchmesser zu Tage, die aus schlechtem Kupferdraht von 2.5 
mm Dicke mit kaum merklichen Verzierung verfertigt waren. 
Dies war der einzige Fund von Schmuckgegenstianden, der trotz 
vielfachen Umgrabens in Dolmenhohlraumen, gemacht wurde.’ 
It is unfortunate that this report is not more definite. Were the 
rings found under the floor-stone? The bones and burned material 
were found underneath the floor, thus indicating that the dolmen 
technique had, by this time, already advanced to a point at 
which the burial was no longer made directly in the dolmen, but 
beneath a floor-stone. The dolmen may have been a kind of 
“spirit house” for the soul of the departed. Another indication 
of lateness of these dolmens as far as the technique of dolmen 
building is concerned, is the burned matter reported. This may 
actually be evidence of the practice of cremation; and, since 
dolmens were presumably built to protect the body, the custom of 
destroying it with fire, then placing the remains in a tomb, must 
belong relatively late within the dolmen period. 

In Hauran, Schumacher also visited the village of Kefr Yuba. 
He noted the contents of a few undisturbed dolmens, and found 
that they contained ashes mixed with small pieces of burned 
coal, together with pieces of decayed bones. He also reports the 
discovery of several copper rings. These rings were probably 
bracelets or anklets, being about three inches in diameter, and 
“showed a primitive ornamentation engraved round part of the 
outside, consisting of a zigzag pattern.’’* 

At a place known by the name of El-Beddiyeh, which lies a 
little to the south of Kefrenji, a small village on the upper reaches 


ts Schumacher, G. “Beschreibung des Dscholan,” ZDPV, IX, pl. 268. 

%6 Across the Jordan, 176. Regarding these copper “rings’’ Karge suggests 
that they were the property of women, and he also points out: ‘“‘Diese Dolmen 
waren also wie die des Golan zweiffellos Graber, und noch in der Metallzeit 
im Gebrauch.” (Rephaim, 426). 
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of the Wadi Ajlun, some very peculiar dolmens were noted and 
described by Schumacher in 1899. He pointed out the presence 
of grooves on the inner sides of the orthostatic side-stones, as 
indicating that a secondary capstone was inserted.’7 Karge 
believes that this “covering’”’ was not actually a protection for 
the corpse within the dolmen, which is Schumacher’s view, but 
a secondary floor for another burial. At any rate, these ‘‘second- 
ary floors” represent a specialized local development in the 
technique of dolmen construction, and for this reason, probably 
are relatively late within the dolmen period. 

On the southern slopes of Ras Imnif, not far from Kefrenji, 
there are a number of dolmens. They may represent part of the 
same field. Schumacher also mentioned material from these. 
His report is as follows: “In einigen fanden sich Armspangen 
oder Ringe gewohnlicher Art aus Bronze; mehrfach wurde auch 
Glas gefunden, ein Beweis, dass die Dolmen auch in spatere Zeit 
noch benutzt worden sind. Sonst sollen nur Knochen gefunden 
sein, von denen viele schwartz angebrannt waren.’"® One 
wonders at the similarity of the finds which Schumacher has 


reported from three separate sites: Jisr er-Rukkad, Kefr Yuba, 
and Ras Imnif. It is very difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
some confusion existed in Schumacher’s original reports regarding 
these three areas, since, with one exception, they are the only 
areas from which he reports finding anything at all in the dol- 
mens; and the practical identity of the material in each instance 
is interesting, to say the least. 


The one exception is at Dalma, where a few sherds of yellow- 
brown color were reported.'? Steuernagel has presented a sketch 
of one of these, which, although it cannot be dated very closely, 
resembles one assigned to EB IV by Glueck.*° Another sherd 
which it resembles, according to Glueck, may be chalcolithic.”* 


11 MuNDVP, 1899, 38 ff. 

38 Steuernagel, C. “Der Adschlun,” ZDPV, XLVIII, 304 (Der Adschlun 
was published in the ZDPV, using a separate pagination, and appeared 
serially)— Der Adschlun, 296. 

19 Ibid., 386 (Der Adsch., 278). 

2 AASOR, XVIII-XIX, plate 4, No. 8 

 Tbid., 260. 
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There is a channel cut in the side walls of the dolmen, probably 
for a secondary covering, which indicates a development from 
the simple dolmenic technique, and hence belongs to a relatively 
late date within the dolmen period. It may be significant that 
in every instance where material has been reported from dolmens 
north of the Jabbok, the indications are that the dolmens belong 
to a late period in the dolmen era. 

Further to the south, at el-Metaba, Mallon has reported a 
chalciform cup in a dolmen. This cup can be definitely assigned 
to MB I; for this type does not appear before or after this period. 
The implications of its discovery are interesting. Mallon has 
indicated the disturbed nature of the dolmen itself, and this 
single example seems to indicate that the cup is intrusive. The 
cup proves that the dolmen was in existence during MB I times, 
but it does not mean that the dolmen cannot be older. The 
absence of any other remains such as might have been deposited 
with a burial suggests that the dolmen was entered and denuded 
of its contents at some period. It would appear, therefore, that 
the cup was not placed with a burial, but was put there subse- 
quent to the last burial which took place in the dolmen. An 
almost perfectly preserved cup in a badly disturbed dolmen is a 
suspicious find. The cup may have been left there by someone 
seeking shelter during a storm or for the night during MB I times. 
The discovery of this datable cup indicates only that the dolmen 
was in existence during the period to which the cup belongs. 

As far as the writer knows, this completes the list of those 
dolmens in which material has been found which could be dated. 
Certain indications suggest that these finds are in no sense con- 
clusive. The material which Schumacher found, although indi- 
cating either an Early Bronze or Chalcolithic date, was reported 
without benefit of modern chronology or accurate methods of 
recording. The MB I cup from el-Metaba indicates only that 
the dolmen was in existence at that period. On the whole, the 
evidence from the contents of the dolmens has been disappoint- 
ingly negative. Dolmens standing in the open cannot be expected 
to yield material reliable for dating purposes. That the el-Metaba 


2 Biblica, X (1929), 226. 
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dolmen is at least MB I is clear, and that the dolmens in the 
north which Schumacher excavated belong at the Jatest, either to 
the Chalcolithic or possibly Early Bronze periods is also probable. 
How much earlier these dolmens were built cannot be determined 
upon the basis of the contents alone. 


II 


As far as the distribution of the dolmens is concerned, little 
seems to be discoverable regarding their date on this basis 
either. The recent surveys of Eastern Palestine, as far as 
they are reported in the Annuals and Bulletins of the American 
School of Oriental Research, have fairly well exhausted the sites 
south of the Jabbok, as far as their distribution is concerned.” 

A plotting of the location of known dolmen sites as compared 
to EB IV-MB I sites will indicate that the two do not coincide, 
except in a few instances. In southern Transjordania, there are 
several dolmen sites: el-Metaba, Sumia, en-Neba, ‘Ain ez-Zerqa, 
‘Atarus, Khirbet Fetiyah, and others. It is extremely suggestive, 
however, that with the exception of the alignments at Lejjun 
and Ader (there is no evidence that these are contemporary with 
the dolmens), the dolmen fields coincide with EB IV-MB I sites 
only at Adeimeh, el-Magheirat, el-Metaba and el-Ale. There are 
numerous Bronze Age sites where no dolmens occur. There are 
other Bronze Age sites which are within a few kilometers of 
dolmen areas; but this fact cannot be taken as conclusive evi- 
dence for or against a Bronze Age date. 

Further to the north, between the Wadi Hesban and the 
Jabbok, is an area rich in EB IV-MB I sites, yet comparatively 
poor in dolmens. Their relative distributions are quite different 
also. North of the Jabbok, not enough Bronze Age sites have 
been reported to be of value in our study; in fact, this is true of 
most of Northern Transjordania. It is here, eae tied. that the 
dolmen sites are most numerous. 

On the whole, it would appear that the distributions of the 
dolmens and the known Bronze Age sites do not agree. In all 


%3 See esp. the excellent report by Glueck in AASOR, XVIII-XIX, and 
maps at the end of the volume. 
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probability, the large majority of Bronze Age sites south of the 
Jabbok has already been located, and we are safe in assuming 
that the dolmens in this region, whatever their date, are not 
Bronze Age. The dolmens of Ammon, Moab, and the southern 
portion of Transjordania do not belong to the Bronze Age. 
Structural studies of the dolmens in the southern portion indi- 
cate the crudity of their form, and thus, presumably, their 
greater antiquity than those north of the Jabbok. Those to the 
north must be dated at least as early as the Early Bronze Age; 
and, since the Bronze Age is eliminated by a distributional study 
south of the Jabbok, the dolmens there must be earlier. 


Ill 


While dolmens are not mentioned by name in the OT, the 
influence of their presence in Palestine and Transjordania is 
apparent. In a valuable article, Wright has suggested that the 
beliefs in giants were due to the presence of dolmens. Various 
names occur in the OT for these “giants” of the pre-historic 
period. One of these is the name Rephaim. Unfortunately, none 
of the references to the Rephaim is particularly early, the oldest 
being a reference to Rapha, from whom the champions of the 
Philistines were descended. In Genesis 14, the Rephaim are 
assigned to an area round Tell Ashtera (Ashteroth-Karnaim), 
where they were conquered by Chederlaomer.** This is an area 
rich in dolmens.5« 

In addition to the Rephaim, tradition has preserved the name 
of the Sons of Anak, the Anakim. The Deuteronomic writer 
believes that they were a branch of the Rephaim. They are 


% Wright, G. E., “Troglodytes and Giants in Palestine,” in JBL, LVII 
(1938), 305 ff. 

*s The historical facts behind this story, as well as the lengthy discussions 
concerning Genesis 14 need not concern us here. 

asa There are no dolmens at Tell Ashtera itself; the nearest are the most 
eastern of the Ain Dakkar fields, and the most northwesterly of the Suweiseh 
field. 
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confined for the most part to Western Palestine, around Hebron,” 
while a remnant?’ seems to have survived in Gaza, Ashdod and 
Gath. 

The Emim who dwelt in Moab were also believed to have been 
gigantic.2* The term ‘“Emim” seems to be a local name for the 
pre-historic inhabitants of this region. The meaning and deri- 
vation of the name itself is immaterial here, but the important 
point is that there was a tradition in early Israelite times that 
the original inhabitants of Moab, or part of them (possibly a 
tribal group), were known by this name. 

In all likelihood the term Zamzumim is really a variation of 
the name of another mythical people, the Zuzim. This latter 
folk also lived east of the Jordan, according to tradition. In 
Genesis 14 5, they are said to have dwelt in Ham, which Driver 
suggested was the ancient name of Rabbath-Ammon,”? but which 
we now know is a small village close to Kefr Yuba, and may 
have been the local name of a larger district in antiquity. At 
any rate, there were ‘giants’ at Ham “‘in those days”; and in the 
region known as Ham and Kefr Yuba, dolmens are numerous. 
It is difficult to avoid the obvious conclusion. This reference to 
Ham and the Rephaim in Genesis 14 throws a little light on the 
chronological problem of the dolmens. Genesis 14 has long been 
recognized as forming a separate entity in the documents of the 
Hexateuch. Driver dated it from the sixth century B.C., and 
found reason to do so on the basis of style and language.*° Be 
this as it may, it is very probable that an ancient tradition is 
represented in this chapter.** The hypothesis that the dolmens 
are to be associated with the ‘‘giants’’ receives corroboration at 


% Numbers 13 22. 

27 Joshua 11 22. 

28 Deut 2 10. 

29 Driver, G. R., The Book of Genesis (Westminster Series), London 1926, 
160. 
3° Jbid., 155. 

3 A preliminary study was made by Albright in BulASOR, No. 19. See 
also his Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, New York, 1932-35, 140 ff. 
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this point. We do not have to deal with a large area such as 
Moab and Ammon, but specifically with a town, or a num- 
ber of towns, of Bronze Age date, where dolmens have been 
found. 

We find, then, that the dolmens are most numerous in Trans- 
jordania in areas where the Zuzim, and the Emim traditionally 
made their home. As a result, we suggest, with others, that these 
traditions of gigantic aborigines in Palestine and Transjordania 
were due to the presence of structures, believed to be altars, but 
too large for the altars of ordinary people. Others, such as Wright 
and Karge do not seem to have noted an essential link in the 
chain of evidence which connects the dolmens with the giants. 
This link is the fact that the Hebrews believed the dolmens were 
altars. Only a gigantic race could have used such altars, some 
of which were many feet high. 


The evidence from Genesis 14 indicates that the dolmens were 
in existence as early as the sixth century B.C. It proves also 
the additional point that during the sixth century tradition 
believed that these dolmens had existed in the Patriarchal period. 
If we accept the suggestion which has been made by others** that 
Genesis 14 actually embodies traditions which were far older 
than the text in which they were incorporated, and judging from 
the accuracy of historical detail, probably written traditions, 
dating from some period during the second millennium, the 
reference to the Zuzim becomes more significant. It implies 
that, whenever the original account was composed, the origin of 
the dolmens was even then unknown, and was attributed to a 
mythical people of the then long past. 


If this be true, it follows that the dolmens were in existence, 
and then of extreme age, during the period of the Hebrew mon- 
archy. The conclusions which we can reach on the basis of the 
Biblical material are that the dolmens are definitely earlier than 
Roman, Nabatean and Iron Age in date. 


32 See Bohl, ZAW, XXXVI, 65-73; ZAW, 1924, 148-153; Jirku in ZAW, 
XXXIX, 152 ff., 313 f.; and Albright in JPOS, I, 68, 79, AJSL, XL, 125-133, 
JBL, XLIII, 385-393. Albright dates the conquest reported in Genesis 14 
between 1675 and 1650 B.C. Cf. AASOR, VI, 61. 
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IV 


Quite recently, Stékélis reported on the dolmenic cists at el- 
Adeimeh, and attempted to prove that this site contains the key 
to the problem of the dolmens. To a certain extent the present 
writer agrees with this suggestion. Stékélis did prove that the 
cists here represented the necropolis of Teleilat el-Ghassul, and 
hence belonged to the same period. The cists themselves were 
small, although dolmen-like in appearance and form. As Stékélis 
himself says: “Les cists sous les tumules fuerent construites avec 
soin; la forme en est réguliére, symétrique, les pierres en sont 
soigneusement disposées.’’33 Altogether, one hundred and sixty- 
eight cists were found. All of them, whether under a tumulus or 
under flat ground, were oriented north to south. They were 
usually made of rough stones, but sometimes cut to shape. 
According to Stékélis, larger blocks of stone are not to be found 
in the area, which for him explains the smaliness of the cists. In 
the same area, however, there are some large dolmens, so this 
explanation cannot be accepted. In conclusion, Stékélis states: 
“L’homme ’de Ghassul’— le constructeur indépendant de notre 
nécropole — est un des auteurs de cette civilisation mégalithique 
que nous connaissons maintenent en Palestine.’’4 

This last statement must be questioned. If ‘‘un des auteurs de 
cette civilisation mégalithique’”’ means that Ghassulian man 
built the cists at el-Adeimeh, we cannot quarrel with our author- 
ity; but the implication that Ghassulian Man was in any way 
responsible for the dolmens either in Transjordania or Palestine 
must be rejected. In the first place, if the Ghassulian folk were 
the dolmen builders, we should hardly expect to find dolmens at 
Teleilat el-Ghassul, the type station, and absent at Umm Qatafa, 
Umm Qala‘a, Fara, and the lower levels of Megiddo, all of which 
seem to have Ghassulian strata. Secondly, the cists themselves 
were all very small as compared with the dolmens in which a 
man can stand upright and yet be unable to reach the top with 
his outstretched hand. Stékélis’ explanation of the smallness of 
the cists as being due to the absence of larger stones is not satis- 


33 M, Stékélis, op, cit., 45. 
% Ibid., 78. 
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factory, as we have already pointed out. The Palestinian and 
Transjordanian dolmen is a larger structure. The tumulus, al- 
though found in some areas, is not common in Palestine and 
Transjordania. This is particularly true of Southern Trans- 
jordania. At el-Adeimeh, however, all the “dolmens’’ were 
inside tumuli, or buried beneath the surface of the ground. This 
latter is never characteristic of dolmens. A cist which consists of 
a hole dug in the earth, lined with flat stones, and capped over 
with flat stones, is neither a dolmen nor is it necessarily megalithic. 

The dolmenic form of the cists is quite another matter. As 
has been pointed out, dolmens were found near by, and may have 
been the inspiration of the Ghassulian cist builders. There is no 
evidence to show that the same people built these dolmens. The 
false cromlechs which were found here belong to a much later 
period, that is, to the Bronze Age.*s That there is a ‘‘dolmenic 
tradition” behind these cists is not to be questioned, but it is 
quite clear that the cists are later than the dolmens. Analogy has 
shown this quite clearly. Therefore, the indications are at the 
present time that the dolmens are to be dated in the fourth 


millennium, and in all probability as early as the year 4000 B.C. 
An allowance must be made also for some time between the 
beginning of the period during which the Ghassulian cists were 
built and the end of the ‘‘dolmen epoch.” In view of this, pos- 
sibly even a date within the fifth millennium may be more 
accurate. 


The dolmens at el-Adeimeh were investigated by Mallon and 
Neuvelle recently. Although they made careful investigations of 
the dolmens individually, their work was not rewarded by the 
discovery of a single artifact, implement, or other object which 
could be used for dating purposes. In some cases, they actually 
lifted the floor-stone of the dolmen, but found only a bed of small 
stone which was doubtless intended to keep the floor level, and 
beneath that, only virgin soil or natural rock.** Regarding the 
work here, McCown says: “The net outcome of the examination 
of all these remains is that the little cromlechs are connected 


3s BulASOR, No. 41, p. 16. 
36 McCown in BulA SOR, No. 41, p. 16, see also Biblica X (1929), 
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with burials, and that the megalithic monuments of this region 
so far as they can be dated, belong to the Middle or Late Bronze 
period. M. Neuville believes, with Karge in his Rephaim, that 
the megalithic monuments are the work of Bedouin, but finds 
evidence to connect them not with the third millennium, but 
with the second.’’37 This may be true of the “‘false cromlechs”, 
but it is not applicable to the dolmens. We might suggest that 
the work proved nothing whatever about the date of the dolmens 
themselves. 


V 


It is unfortunate that Schumacher’s descriptions are so vague, 
especially at Jisr er-Rukkad, where it is possible that the copper 
rings were found beneath the floor-stone of a dolmen, a fact which 
would dispose of any possibility of disturbance or of their belong- 
ing to subsequent occupants. The human remains were under 
the floor-stone, but the location of the rings is not clear. If they 
too were beneath the floor, then the Chalcolithic date of the dol- 
mens is assured. At any rate, the dolmens seem to have been in 
existence during Chalcolithic times. 

The presence of Roman pottery in the dolmens at Khirbet 
Keraziye is probably intrusive, or belongs to later occupants. 
We have noted instances where Roman coins and other objects 
were found among the stones of the tumuli. This indicates that 
the tumuli were heaped up during Roman times. The dolmens 
were also used during this period, for some purpose. The heaping 
up of the tumuli during Roman times does not establish a Roman 
date. Circumstances, the nature of which must remain in the 
realm of speculation, may have arisen locally which were respons- 
ible for the heaping up of these tumuli over what were then 
ancient dolmens. This may have been done to exorcise demons 
reputed to dwell there, but speculation is futile. 

The absence of pottery and burial remains in most of the 
Palestinian and Transjordanian dolmens has usually been ex- 


37 Ibid., 17. See Neuville’s report in Biblica XI (1930), 249-265. The 
suggestion in AJA, XX XV, (1935), 69, that the “little dolmens”’ (i. e., cists) 
“seem to have been the tombs of those who were too poor to afford the 
megalithic structures” is suggestive, but unconvincing. 
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plained in one of two ways. On the one hand, it has been pointed 
out that the dolmens date from a period prior to the develop- 
ment of pottery; and, on the other hand, it has been suggested 
that the dolmen builders, for some reason, never placed objects 
of this type with burials. This would indicate that the dolmen 
builders had different beliefs regarding a future life, and that the 
burial of a deceased person did not require the placing of pottery 
with the corpse. The dolmens themselves indicate a strong cult 
of the dead, and the latter suggestion is antecedently improbable. 
The other theory, namely, that the dolmens antedate the use of 
pottery is based pretty much on negative evidence, although 
Waecheter’s explorations east of Ammon indicate dolmens in an 
area in which only Tahunian artifacts are to be found. The 
absence of pottery should not be stressed unduly, however. The 
dolmens are mostly above ground, in the open, and available to 
anyone who wished to use them for any purpose whatever. The 
absence of pottery and other datable material in nearly all the 
dolmens cannot be explained entirely by the hypothesis that the 
dolmen builders did not know pottery. Five millennia of exposure 
to human depredation should be sufficient to remove practically 
every scrap of anything that ever existed in any open-standing 
dolmen. Furthermore, systematic excavations have been made 
in only a very few known fields; and of recent excavations with 
modern technique and chronology, there are fewer still. For our 
purposes, this is unfortunate. A thorough investigation should 
be made of all dolmens having floor-stones; as there may be some 
datable material beneath them. Schumacher’s finds, poor as his 
reports are, indicate the wealth of material which still lies ready 
for the spade of the excavator. 

Was cremation practised by the dolmen builders of Palestine 
and Transjordania? This is antecedently improbable on logical 
grounds. Cremation destroys the body, but a tomb is built to 
preserve it. Still, it is not impossible that the dolmen builders 
practised cremation on occasion. Burial customs are conservative, 
and if the body was destroyed, it is possible that the dolmen cus- 
tom persevered in some cases where cremation was practised. 
Even today, when remains are cremated the ashes are often buried 
in a cemetary, and the ‘“grave’’ marked with a headstone. The 
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charred remains which Schumacher reported from Jisr er-Rukkad 
and/or Kefr Yuba suggest cremation. Evidence of cremation in 
a dolmen would indicate a certain period of development, for the 
dolmen was originally designed to protect and house a body. The 
possible evidence of cremation at Jisr er-Rukkad, together with 
the Chalcolithic material, indicates that the practice of dolmens 
was firmly established by the time these Jisr er-Rukkad speci- 
mens were built. It follows, then, that the practice of dolmen 
building itself began quite early in Chalcolithic times, at the 
latest. If we consider this evidence, along with that of the tumuli, 
which in themselves also indicate advancement in technique, the 
probability is that the dolmens of Northern Transjordania are 
younger than those further south, and that the dolmen technique 
is either indigenous, or represents a cultural influence which first 
made itself felt in the south. That this culture trait of dolmen 
building cannot be associated with Ghassulian Culture is thereby 
further established, since the indications are that the cultural 
affinities of the Ghassulian are to the north.” 


Various dates have been suggested for the dolmens, ranging 


from Roman back to a period in the third millennium. Karge 
assigns them to Semites during the third millennium.3* McCown, 
followed by others, seems to favor a later date, possibly in the 
second millennium.3? Glueck, as far as he has committed himself 
in print, seems inclined to accept a date about 2000 B.C.‘ 
Blanckenhorn dates the megalithic culture ‘‘zum letzten Abschnitt 
des Neolithicums, im dritten Jahrtausend zuriick,”* and is in 


372 Dunand has reported a Chalcolithic cemetery at Byblos with Ghas- 
sulian affinities (cf. Wright, ‘“The Troglodytes of Gezer,” PEFQS, 1937, 77, 
also BulA SOR, No. 60, 3). The cemetery was found under a Second Dynastic 
temple, thus suggesting that it is not later than the third quarter of the 
fourth millennium. It may be earlier. The skeletal remains were well pre- 
served. The pottery was unmistakably related to Ghassulian (cf. BulASOR, 
No. 48, 10 f.). 

38 Karge, Rephaim, 651. Cf. also Vincent, in his Canaan, 426; Vincent 
accepts 3000-2500 and/or 2500-2000 B.C. as the date of the dolmens. 

39 Cf. note 36. 

4° See, for example, AASOR, XVIII-XIX, 216. 

« “Die Steinzeit in Palastina-Syriens und Nordafrikas,” Das Land der 
Bibel, Leipzig, 1921, 36. 
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substantial agreement with Karge. Mader places their date in 
the third and second millennium also.* The present trend seems 
to assign the dolmen to periods between 1700 and 3000 ‘ 
The one exception seems to be Albright, who dates the dormmens 
“not later than the fourth millennium B.C.’’4 


Karge’s reasons for his date are not entirely clear. McCown’s 
opinion seems to be based on material from el-Metaba, and 
Turville-Petre’s work at Khirbet Keraziye. We have seen, how- 
ever, that the finds at Khirbet Keraziye are in all likelihood due 
to a secondary or tertiary occupation in much later times, and 
should not be considered when the question of date is discussed. 
Stékélis considers the dolmens Ghassulian in date. 

A summary of the evidence for the fourth millennium date, 
which the writer believes to be the Jatest possible one for the 
dolmens is as follows: 


1. The distribution of Bronze Age sites south of the Jabbok 
does not agree with the distribution of the dolmens, in spite of 


the fact that it is possible to postulate a tenuous geographical 
connection between them in a few instances. North of the Jabbok 
we do not have sufficient evidence as yet. 


2. The contents, where noted, indicate a period prior to the 
Bronze Age. This is particularly true at el-Metaba where an 
MB I cup was noted, but which was clearly intrusive. Dalma, 
Kefr Yuba, and Ain Dakkar (Jisr er-Rukkad) also suggest a 
Chalcolithic date. The reports from el-Adeimeh suggest a pre- 


# Mader, in ZDPV, XXXVII, 42. 

4 Cf, BulASOR, No. 19, p. 14. A letter to the writer mentions the fact 
that the evidence reported provisionally by Glueck concerning Waechter’s 
explorations east of Amman, AJA, XLIII (1939), 153a, indicates only 
Tahunian settlements in dolmen fields in this area. In 1935 (JPOS, 203) 
Albright hesitatingly equated the dolmens with Tahunian. He no longer 
hesitates in making this identification, in spite of the negative character of 
Waechter’s evidence. Tahunian belongs to a period not later than the fifth 
millennium. Albright is of the opinion that the dolmens must be assigned 


to the pre-ceramic Tahunian I period, and hence belong to the sixth mil- 
lennium. 
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Ghassulian date. This carries us back to the early fourth millen- 
nium as the latest possible date for the dolmens.“ 


3. Biblical evidence supports this conclusion also, although 
with it alone we cannot go beyond the middle of the second 
millennium. 

We are inclined, therefore, to assign a date for the dolmens 
considerably earlier than that ordinarily accepted at the present 
time. While it would appear, then, that it is possible to fix a 
lower limit for the date of the dolmens, an upper one must await 
further information. 

One thing is needed: the discovery of a covered, undisturbed 
dolmen, containing skeletal material and other material which 
could fix a date, excavated according to modern methods, and 
with the help of modern chronology based on pottery or other 
datable data. This situation may appear under two sets of 
conditions: First, in cases where a floor-stone is still in place, 
and the evidence of burial or other material can be found beneath 
it; and, secondly, in cases where an undisturbed stone or earthen 
tumulus still covers a dolmen. In view of the situation in Galilee, 
however, this second type should be examined with critical care. 
Excavations, as far as floor-stones are concerned, might be 
productive of valuable results at ‘Ain Dakkar, el-Magheirat, 
Kefr Yuba, el-Beddiye, Ras Imnif and Dalma. Floor-stones, 
where they do occur south of the Moabite territory, will probably 
not produce anything, for the interment seems to have been 
made directly in the dolmen at the earlier period. Tumuli were 
reported from Suweiseh. Until such discovery and excavation 
is made, further conclusions appear impossible. 


44 See note 37a. There seems to be some connection here with the Gezer 
material; see Wright, ‘The Troglodytes of Gezer,” I.c., on this point. If the 
“northern” affinities of Ghassulian can be definitely established then the 
dolmens, whose origin seems to be southern and definitely pre-Ghassulian, 
seem to belong to an entirely different and much earlier culture. If our 
suggestion of the date of the dolmens errs, it errs in being too conservative. 
The probability is that we should look for a date within the fifth millennium 
rather than the fourth, for the dolmen builders. See the report in note 43. 





THE PERIL FROM THE NORTH IN JEREMIAH 


J. PHILIP HYATT 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


N Jer 4 5-8, 13-22, 27-31; 5 15-17; 6 1-8, 22-26; 8 14-17; and 10 22 
(or 17-22?)* is a series of poems vividly describing the sudden 
coming of a foe from the north which is to cause dire destruction 
in Jerusalem and Judah. These passages show great similarity 
in ideas, vocabulary, and meter (the Qinah meter being pre- 
dominant, but other types occurring). It is possible that they 
once existed as a unit before being placed in the book as they 
are now found. The interpretation of these passages, and speci- 
fically the determination of the identity of the peril (My") or 
_ foe referred to, is of great importance in the study of Jeremiah. 
It has a direct or indirect bearing upon many other problems 
in this difficult book: the time of the beginning of the prophet’s 
career (for he apparently began with the prediction of this peril 
from the north, as is shown by the vision in 1 13 #.); the compo- 
sition of the book; Jeremiah’s reputation as a prophet; and 
others. 


t In this list are included some passages not always assigned to this group, 
and others are excluded which some scholars consider as belonging here. 
4 23-26 must be considered as secondary for several reasons: it is at best 
“prosaic poetry’; it expresses apocalyptic ideas not elsewhere found in 
Jeremiah’s own words; and it seems to depend on Gen 1, especially if MT 
rather than LXX has the correct text in v. 23 (cf. Giesebrecht, Volz). 8 14-17 
is shown by its ideas and vocabulary to belong to the poems depicting the 
foe from the north (cf. Cornill). 10 22 is apparently a fragment of a poem of 
this group; possibly vv. 17-22 constitute a separate poem, now poorly preserved. 
Little confidence can be placed in the present arrangement of the first eighteen 
chapters of Jeremiah, so far as chronology is concerned; cf. Skinner, Prophecy 
and Religion, Cambridge, 1922, 109 et passim. 
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I. 


The most popular view held by critical scholars today is that 
these passages predicted the coming of the Scythians. This 
theory goes back to the eighteenth century, and was first ad- 
vanced by Venema in 1765.7 It has been held by Eichorn, 

‘Cheyne, Ball, Duhm, Cornill, Kent, Peake, Driver, Binns, 
Skinner, Eissfeldt, and others; it appears in many of the modern 
introductions and histories in English.s So common is this view 
that these poems have often been called, since the time of 
Duhm, the “Scythian songs.” 

We are unfortunately not so well informed on the history of 
the Scythians in the seventh century as we might wish. The 
sources are primarily certain cuneiform references and Herodotus; 
the archaeological evidence is virtually non-existent. The Scy- 
thians were a nomadic people (depending upon horses rather 
than sheep or cattle) who, in the early part of the seventh 
century pressed down, apparently from the Transcaucasian 
steppes, into western Asia, first appearing in the region between 
Lake Urmia and the Caspian Sea. Asarhaddon (680-669) made 
a league with a Scythian chief, Bartatua, directed probably 
against the Cimmerians and Urartaeans, and sealed the alliance 
by giving him his daughter in marriage.4 Eventually the Scyth- 
ians and Assyrians broke the power of the Cimmerians. The 
Scythians seem to have generally remained loyal to Assyria, but 
it has been suggested that they were allied with the Chaldaeans 
against Assyria in the Battle of Nineveh in 612.5 By the sixth 


2In his Commentarius ad librum Prophetiarum Jeremiae, according to 
Condamin, Le livre de Jérémie, 3rd ed., Paris, 1936, 62. 

3 For example: Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament, New York, 1922, 
143 ff; T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, 1, Oxford, 1932, 413-14; James, 
Personalities of the Old Testament, New York and London, 1939, 307. 

4 Knudtzon, Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengoit, Leipzig, 1893, nos. 25, 
29, 30, 35, 36. 

8 So Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, London, 1923, 14. It is more probable 
that the umman-manda of the Nabopolassar Chronicle are to be identified 
with the Medes (Schnabel, ZA, 1924, 82; Landsberger and Bauer, ZA, 1926 
81 f., 87). 
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century the Scythians had been driven out of western Asia and 
had established a kingdom in the steppes of southern Russia.® 

Herodotus (I, 105) is responsible for the only account which 
connects the Scythians with Palestine. He says that they came 
down into Palestine and tried to enter Egypt, but were bought 
off by Psammetichus. Some of them next sacked the temple of 
Heavenly Aphrodite at Ascalon, as a result of which all of the 
Scythians were afflicted with the ‘female sickness” (@nX\ea 
vovgos). The Scythians then ruled Asia for twenty-eight years. 
Herodotus says nothing of their touching Judah or Jerusalem, 
and the only city in Palestine mentioned is Ascalon. 

The most searching criticism of the Scythian theory is that 
made by Wilke.? His arguments may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


1. There are many historical improbabilities in the account of 
Herodotus: it is unlikely that the Scythians attacked Palestine 
and Syria, vassals of Assyria with whom the Scythians were in 
alliance; it is unlikely that the Egyptian king paid tribute to 


them; and it is unlikely that the Scythians really controlled ‘‘all 
Asia’’ for twenty-eight years (I, 104: riv ’Aoinv racapv érécxor). 
Furthermore, the chronology of Herodotus is confused and un- 
reliable. Wilke concludes that the account of the Greek historian - 
is largely an aetiological tale (whose purpose was to show the 
origin of the @n\ea vovaos suffered by the Scythians) which he 
had heard somewhere and included in his satin because it 
seemed to be a good anecdote.® 


6 On the Scythians in general, see E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 
Cambridge, 1913, chap. 4; Minns, ‘The Scythians and Northern Nomads,” 
Cambridge Ancient History, 111, chap. 9; M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks 
in South Russia, Oxford, 1922, chap. 3; L. Piotrowicz, ‘“‘L’invasion des Scythes 
en Asie Antérieure au VII* siécle av. J.-C.,” Eos, XXXII (1929), 473-508. 

7 “Das Skythenproblem im Jeremiabuch,”’ Alttestamentliche Studien Rudolph 
Kittel zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft.vom Alten 
Testament, ed. by Kittel, XIII), Leipzig, 1913, 222-254. 

8 The name Scythopolis cannot be used to indicate that the Scythians 
were in Palestine. The name is in no case older than hellenistic times, and 
the excavation of Beth-shan has revealed “nothing which could really be 
identified as Scythian” (Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-shan, 
Philadelphia, 1930, 42). 
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2. Many features of the description in Jeremiah which have 
led scholars to think of the Scythians are used by Jeremiah 
or other prophets to describe peoples other than Scythians,— 
usually Assyrians or Chaldaeans (e. g., Is 5 26 #, 135, 3013, 
33 19, 39 3; Jer 13 20, 25 32, 46 24, 50 44). 


3. Some characteristics of the people described do not fit the 
Scythians at all: that they were an “ancient nation’ (5 15); 
that they used chariots (4 13); that they besieged cities (6 6); 
that they took captives (4 7); and that they fought in regular 
ranks (6 23).9 


4. All of the features of the description fit the Chaldaeans 
better than the Scythians. 

These arguments of Wilke are forceful, and have not been 
satisfactorily answered. Even if the first is not cogent and the 
account in Herodotus is really accurate, the other arguments are 
of sufficient validity to make the Scythian theory extremely 
doubtful.?° 

Many scholars have indeed recognized that these passages do 
not all suit the Scythians, and have advanced the theory that 
the poems were revised after the Scythian danger had passed in 
order to make them fit the Chaldaeans." But this view has 
never been proved in detail. Apart from the doubtful morality 
involved, it must be said that these poems show a greater unity 
of conception and literary composition than almost any other 
part of Jeremiah. 

The Scythian theory has been a very useful and convenient 
one, but it is time that it be abandoned. 


9 E. H. Minns, a leading authority on the Scythians, says that the passages 
in Jeremiah are “in some ways singularly inapplicable to the Scythians, 
fitting the Chaldaeans much better’”’ (Cambridge Ancient History, III, 196). 

1 Piotrowicz, loc cit., gives greater credence to the account of Herodotus. 
His remark that Jeremiah’s description of the Scythians is not entirely accurate 
because he had not actually seen them is not convincing. 

So, e. g., Driver, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, London, 1908, 21. 
T. L. W. van Ravensteyn, ‘‘Jeremia iv, 5—vi, 30 (Land en Stat verworpen)” 
Theologische Studien, XXXII (1914), 1-29, suggests that the first four poems 
in Jer 4 refer to the Scythians, while the fifth and following refer to the 
Chaldaeans. This work is not accessible to me; I owe the reference to Pfeiffer, 
HTR, XXVII (1934), 251. 
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II. 


An entirely new suggestion has recently been made regarding 
the identity of the foe from the north. Professor C. C. Torrey 
has, with his usual acumen and originality, advanced the view 
that the first ten chapters of Jeremiah were written in their 
present order and substantially their present form in the Greek 
period as a pseudepigraph for the early years of Josiah (before 
the reforms of 621, since c. 11 refers to the covenant renewed 
by that king). The foe from the north is to be identified with 
Alexander the Great and his army, referred to also (in the 
opinion of Torrey) in Joel 2 20; Ezek 38, 39; Zech 9 1-2, 13; Is 14 4— 
20; 23 1-18; and Habakkuk.” 

It is not necessary here to discuss in detail Torrey’s whole 
theory regarding Jer 1-10, but only that part of it which con- 
cerns the poems describing a foe from the north. A number of 
objections must be made to his view: 


1. Torrey makes it quite clear that he considers these chapters 
as “‘prophecy after the event”’ (vaticinium post eventum) written 
in the third century (p. 215), not the fourth. They were com- 
posed after Alexander and his armies had come to Palestine. 
But so far as we know (and the records of Alexander’s campaigns 
are fairly detailed), Alexander did not even visit Jerusalem with 
an army, much less cause great destruction in Jerusalem and 
Judah. Josephus (Anit. XI, 325 ff.) has an account of Alex- 
ander’s visiting Jerusalem and there sacrificing in the temple 
under the high priest’s direction; but this is doubtless only a 
Jewish legend, for there is no account of it in the older non- 
Jewish sources, and there seems hardly to have been time for 
such a visit in Alexander’s itinerary.’ Also, the hellenistic rule 
over the Jews was in general lenient, up to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But in these Jeremiah passages the coming destruc- 


12 “The Background of Jeremiah 1-10,” JBL, LVI (1937), 193-216. 

3 See the discussion of this and similar legends recorded by Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes and rabbinic writers, by Ralph Marcus in the Loeb edition of Josephus, 
VI, Appendix C. Torrey hardly seems justified in saying in Marti Festschrift, 
281: “It may be taken for granted that he [Alexander] had visited Jerusalem 
in the meantime, though we have no trustworthy account of the visit.” 
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tion of the land is predicted with great emotion and vividness. 
It is difficult to see how any late Jewish writer, after Alexander, 
could have written them. At worst, the coming of the Greeks 
meant for the Jews a change of masters, not loss of their inde- 
pendence; in the time of Jeremiah they were threatened with 
such a loss. The theory of Torrey must meet an objection similar 
to that made against the Scythian theory: it is virtually certain 
that the Scythian peril did not actually materialize, and entirely 
certain that the peril from the Greeks, in the form ‘“‘predicted”’ 
in these poems, did not. 


2. Torrey lists a large number of passages in which he sees 
literary dependence on late books. In the poems under con- 
sideration here, 4 13, 5 6, and 6 22 f. are said to show dependence 
on Hab 1 8 #. In only one phrase is the similarity close: Hab 1 s 
void on 3>p and Jer 413 PDID OWID Ip. But in this in- 
stance the figure (or figures) might easily have occurred to both 
writers independently; and if there is dependence, it might as 
well be of Jeremiah upon Habakkuk as vice versa. Furthermore, 
it is by no means established that Habakkuk is of the Greek 


period. The theory rests upon drastic (although few) textual 
emendations, and the objection made above to assigning Jer 1-10 
to this period applies equally to Habakkuk." 


3. In Jer 45, 8 14 occurs the summons: “Assemble and let us 
go into the fortified cities ("¥aDm "Y)!” (Cf. also 5 17, 1 18, 
34 7). Now, it is very doubtful whether such an expression as 
“fortified cities’’ would naturally occur in a pseudepigraph of the 
hellenistic age. It is clear that many of the cities of Judah were 
not re-occupied after the exile,'’ and many of those which were 
re-occupied probably did not have walls. Jerusalem, of course, 
had a wall after Nehemiah’s time, but there were few other 
walled cities of Judah which might have inspired in the writer a 
line such as this. Furthermore, while the expression 1¥20() Vy 


% See the criticism of the theory of the hellenistic origin of Habakkuk 
(held not only by Torrey, but also by Duhm, Sellin and Nowack) by Cannon, 
ZAW, 1925, 77-83. 

s Cf. Albright, ZAW, 1929, 16 and The Archaeology of Palestine and the 
Bible, New York, 1935, 171 f. 
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(or the plural) is frequent in pre-exilic literature (I Sam 6 18; 
II Ki 3 19, 10 2, 17 9, 18 8; Jos 10 20, 19 29, 35 etc.), it occurs only 
twice in literature which is clearly post-exilic: II Chron 17 19 
("¥307 °"Y) where it refers back to the reign of Jehoshaphat; 
and Dan 11 15 (nIN¥3SD Wy) where it is used of Sidon or Gaza." 

For these reasons we may question very strongly the validity 
of the theory that the foe from the north is to be identified 
with Alexander the Great and his armies.” 


III. 


A third interpretation of these poems denies that the author 
had in mind any definite nation or people, and declares that 
they are a general eschatological prediction. This view has been 
set forth by Volz and Welch. It arises partly from dissatisfaction 
with the identification of the foe from the north with either 
Scythians or Chaldaeans. According to Volz: ‘‘Jeremia will gar 
keinen bestimmten, politisch genau fassbaren Feind beschreiben. 


Er hat von Jahwe die Kunde bekommen, dass eine Kriegsmacht 


% Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (ICC), 439. 

17 Further objections to the view that Jer 1-10 is a pseudepigraph of the 
hellenistic period may be briefly stated: 1. Most of the passages listed by 
Torrey as showing literary dependence on late books seem to the present 
writer, on examination of the Hebrew text, not to require the assumption of 
direct literary borrowing. 3 8 is more likely to be dependent on Deut 241 
than Is 50 1 (and the section in which it occurs is probably due to a Deuter- 
onomic editor). 103 f may be dependent on Is 449 ff., but, as most com- 
mentators have recognized, this chapter is of doubtful authenticity or is at 
least composite. 10 25 is certainly from Ps 796 f.; it was probably inserted 
from the Psalm at a late date. 2. There is no widespread evidence of late 
language in these chapters. The language is certainly not like that of admit- 
tedly late books, such as Qoheleth, Daniel, or Esther. The Aramaic verse, 
10 11, must be a gloss, as most scholars have viewed it; it is very difficult to 
see why a writer in the third century should have written ten chapters of 
good (pre-exilic) Hebrew with only a single verse in Aramaic. 3. Although it 
may be admitted that late writers were capable of writing poetry of a high 
order, these chapters lack in general the literary style and religious viewpoints 
(elaborate symbolism, apocalyptic visions, etc.) of books which are known to 
be late pseudepigraphs, such as Daniel and Enoch, or even Ezekiel (if Torrey’s 
theory regarding that book is correct). 
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von Norden hereinbreche. Mehr weiss er nicht und will er 
nicht wissen.”** Welch goes into greater detail. He emphasizes 
the fact that in the mind of Jeremiah the ultimate source of 
the doom is Yahweh. This was the general viewpoint of the 
prophets. Using especially the passages 4 23-26, 4 27-31, and 25 1-29 
(in which, however, he recognizes some secondary matter), Welch 
says that Jeremiah describes a general destruction of the world, 
not just a destruction of Judah. He summarizes his view in 
these words: ‘In my judgement the destroyer of nations was 
not a historical figure, any more than the North from which he 
came was a point of the compass. Both were expressions of an 
idea. The leonine destroyer of nations was the first faint hint 
of the conception which gave rise to the figure of Antichrist.’ 

This view undoubtedly contains considerable insight, but it is 
hardly satisfactory as a complete explanation of these passages. 
Two of the passages used by Welch are of doubtful authenticity: 
4 23-26 (rejected even by Volz)*° and 25 1-29. The latter passage, 
even if it is from Jeremiah in whole or in part, is not germane 
to the discussion of the identity of the foe from the north in 


Jer 1-10, since it is definitely assigned to the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim (v. 1). Jer 4 27-31 is authentic, but it is by no means 
necessary to translate PINT in v. 27 as ‘‘the earth” rather than 
“the land”; not even the contrast with ‘‘the heavens” requires 
this. The rest of the section clearly refers to cities of Judah, 
especially Jerusalem. 


It is not necessary here to enter into the whole question as 
to whether the prophets in general thought of destruction and 
misfortune as coming directly from Yahweh or from other 
nations. Welch is undoubtedly correct in insisting that with 
Jeremiah the ultimate source of the doom was Yahweh.” So it 


18 Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1922, 58. 

19 Jeremiah, his Time and his Work, London, 1928, 126. 

2» Cf. note 1 above. 

= To the remarks of Welch, Wilke and others concerning the ‘North’ 
()»x) as more than a “point of the compass,’”” we may now add the fact that 
in the Ras Shamra texts Sapdn (Sapén?) is the residence of Ba‘al (=Mons 
Casius), who is called Ba‘al Sapén or, apparently, simply Sapén (cf. Bauer, 
ZAW, 1933, 86 ff., 97). That this use of the word was known to the Hebrews 
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probably was with the other prophets, but they generaily thought 
of Yahweh as using a human agency to carry out his will. Apart 
from this, the description of the foe from the north is often 
sufficiently detailed to make it clear that the prophet had in 
mind a definite people. They are a nation “imperishable” and 
“ancient,” whose language the Hebrews do not understand (5 15); 
they use horses (4 13, 29, 8 16), bows and javelins (6 23); they 
besiege cities (6 6); they array themselves for battle (6 23). Surely 
this is not a description of a general eschatological catastrophe 
effected by Yahweh alone, but of a human enemy of the Hebrew 
nation. It is, therefore, not beside the point to seek to identify 
this enemy. 

Furthermore, as Wilke has pointed out, Jeremiah is depicted 
in the latter part of the book as having keen insight into political 
events, practical goals, and clear ideas. He does not hesitate 
later to name Babylon as the specific source of danger for the 
Hebrews. The great prophets in general, it may be remarked, 
were not mere idealistic dreamers, but realistic observers of the 
political — especially the international — situation. They were 
sometimes more realistic in their insights into practical affairs 
than the kings, as Jeremiah himself proved to be in the reigns 
of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. 


IV. 


Finally, we may consider the theory that the foe from the 
north is to be identified with the Chaldaeans. This is the posi- 
tion of most scholars who reject the Scythian theory. But it is 
generally assumed that if the prophet referred to the Chaldaeans, 
these poems must be from the time after the death of Josiah 
(608), and therefore in the reign of Jehoiakim when the Chal- 
daeans had definitely established themselves as a world power 
(so Condamin, Wilke, Horst). It is strange, however, that 


is suggested by Is 14 13; Ezek 32 30; Job 26 7; Pss 48 3, 89 13. There may well 
be an undertone of this in Jeremiah — hardly more. Cf. Eissfeldt, Baal 
Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs Meer (Beitrage 
zur Religionsgeschichte des Altertums, 1), Halle, 1932. 
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Jeremiah never names the Chaldaeans in these poems, and there 
is a certain vagueness in them which has led to so many different 
theories. In later chapters, Jeremiah names the king of Babylon 
very definitely, even in the early part of the reign of Jehoiakim 
(20 4, 36 29). The general tenor of these poems is such as to 
suggest a foe which, while quite definitely carrying on warfare 
with chariots, siege-instruments, etc., is of such a nature that 
its identity is not entirely clear to the mind of the prophet. 

A brief review of the history of Mesopotamia in the latter 
half of the seventh century should aid us in interpreting Jeremiah. 
For a part of this period (616-09), our information is very full 
and precise, owing to the publication of the Nabopolassar 
Chronicle by Gadd.” 

The last strong king of the Assyrian Empire was Ashurbanipal 
(668-26). While we have little information on his reign after 
c. 640, it is clear that the empire was becoming weakened through 
international conflicts and internal intrigues. Ashurbanipal died 
in 626, and was succeeded by Ashur-etil-ilani (626-621) and 
Sin-shar-ishkun (620-612). 

Upon the death of Ashurbanipal, Nabopolassar made himself 
the independent ruler of Babylon. He was apparently of a long 
dynasty of Sealand and Chaldaean kings whose origin goes back 
to Yakinu of two centuries before, and who had intermittently 
been successful in their attempts to oppose the power of Assyria. 
It included the Biblical Merodach-Baladan,— i. e. Marduk-apal- 
iddina II. By the year 616 Nabopolassar was ready to invade 
upper Mesopotamia and challenge the power of Assyria there. 
In that year he went with an army up the Euphrates and, after 
receiving the submission of the people of Suhu and Hindanu, 
captured the city of Qablinu. He was forced to retreat when the 
Egyptian army came to the aid of the Assyrians. The next 
year he made an invasion up the Tigris, took Madanu, and 
unsuccessfully laid siege to Ashur. The following year (614) 
Cyaxares the Mede besieged Nineveh without success, but took 


22 Op. cit. For the history in general, see Olmstead, History of Assyria, 
New York, 1923, chap. 48; Olmstead, ‘The Chaldaean Dynasty”, HUCA, II 
(1925), 29-55; Dougherty, The Sealand of Ancient Arabia (YOR, XIX), 
New Haven, 1932, passim. 
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Ashur. It was then that an alliance was formed between the 
Medes and the Chaldaeans, sealed by the marriage of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, son of Nabopolassar, to Amyitis, probably grand- 
daughter of Cyaxares. 

Two years later these allies were prepared to assault Nineveh 
itself, which fell to them after a two months’ siege. Thus the 
capital of the old Assyrian Empire was now in the hands of 
the Chaldaeans and Medes. Ashur-uballit attempted to carry 
on Assyrian rule in Harran, but was not successful for long. 
The final contest came in the battle of Carchemish (605), when 
the Chaldaeans decisively defeated the Assyrians and Egyptians. 

It is to the period beginning in 616 and ending about the 
time of the fall of Nineveh that, I believe, we must assign these 
poems of Jeremiah,— perhaps more precisely to the time between 
614 and 612, after the alliance of the Medes and Neo-Babylonians 
and possibly through the time of Nineveh’s fall.7 That the 
events of this period were known in Palestine is shown by the 
Book of Nahum, with its reference (probably after the event) 
to the capture of Nineveh; also, the Hebrews must have known 
of the passing of the Egyptian armies through their territory in 
their attempts to give aid to Assyria, as early as 616. 

The foe from the north is, therefore, to be identified with the 
Chaldaeans and their allies. The umman-manda of the Nabo- 
polassar Chronicle are more probably the Medes than the Scyth- 
ians,4 and it seems that the Medes may have played a more 
important role in the capture of Nineveh than the Chaldaeans. 
The Scythians probably remained loyal to Assyria, but their 
position is not entirely certain. To Jeremiah it must have been 


% After formulating my theory regarding this date, I found that T. C. 
Gordon in a brief note in The Rebel Prophet, New York and London, 1932, 
106, suggests the date 616 for the call of Jeremiah. Among the reasons given 
is that “‘his references to the Northern Foe describe Babylon, which according 
to the Nabopolassar Chronicle was ready at this date to spring at Nineveh.” 
He suggests that in 12 “thirteenth” is a corruption of “twenty-third.” I 
prefer to keep the present reading there and explain its motivation — see 
below. 

% See note 5 above. This is fairly certain, although not entirely so; the 
Nabopolassar Chronicle is poorly preserved just at the section which tells of 
the taking of Nineveh. 
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clear that a new crisis was developing as a result of the rising 
power of the forces of Nabopolassar and Cyaxares. While they 
were not yet threatening Judah, it could be only a matter of 
time before they would claim all of the old territory of Assyria. 
The reforms of Josiah in 621 represented, among other things, a 
political revolt against Assyria, but Judah had been in the 
Assyrian orbit of influence and any great Mesopotamian power 
would eventually claim rule over Palestine. 

All of the descriptions of the foe from the north in Jeremiah 
easily fit the Chaldaeans, or Chaldaeans and Medes. They 
carried on “civilized” warfare, with siege-instruments and the 
like, but at the same time were a fresh and vigorous people 
who would seem to a Hebrew prophet to be very fierce. When 
Jeremiah refers to the foe as a nation “imperishable” (jn*s%) and 
ancient (odin) in 5 15, he probably does not refer specifically 
to the Chaldaeans,” although they were in some respects an 
old dynasty, but rather to Babylonia or Assyro-Babylonia in 
general. 

Perhaps we may make a comparison between these events of 
the seventh century and those of the eighth century when 
Assyria was establishing its world empire. Amos predicted an 
invasion of Judah which would bring about great misfortune 
(3 11), but he never names the precise source of the danger.”® 
He lived before the time of Tiglath-Pileser III (745-27), the 
founder of the Assyrian Empire. After the rise of that monarch 
it became clear to Hosea (11 5) and Isaiah (10 5 #., 20; etc.) that 
the Assyrians were the ones who would be the instrument of 
Yahweh’s anger to punish Israel. We may roughly compare 
these early poems of Jeremiah with the prophecies of Amos, 
and the later chapters, from the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, 
with the prophecies of Hosea and Isaiah. 


2s Cf. Welch, op. cit., 18 ff. 

%6 It is, of course, possible that these words were not in the original text, 
since the phrase in which they occur is not in the LXX version. 

#7 As Olmstead seems to suggest, HUCA, II (1925), 29. 

28 Morgenstern, Amos Studies I, Cincinnati, 1936, 99, suggests that the 
word 338 “plumb-line’” in Amos 77 was intentionally used to indicate 
Assyria as Yahweh’s agent of destruction, the Hebrew being an Akkadian 
loan-word. This is perhaps too subtle; Amos was a prophet, not a philologist. 
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The events of the early part of the sixth century, when Jeru- 
salem was destroyed and many of its people exiled, proved that 
Jeremiah was, in general, correct in his diagnosis of the inter- 
national situation. 


V. 


In the foregoing, an attempt has been made to identify the 
peril from the north in these poems of Jeremiah largely on the 
internal evidence of the passages themselves and the external 
evidence of the historical events as they are known from various 
sources. But the suggestion that they are from a period c. 614— 
612, near the end of Josiah’s reign, must meet objections raised 
on the basis of other parts of the book. Two questions in par- 
ticular must be considered: 1. How can one account for those 
verses in which Jeremiah is said to have begun his ministry in 
the thirteenth year of Josiah, 626 (12, 253)? 2. Did not Jere- 
miah live during and approve of the reforms of Josiah? These 
questions are closely inter-related. The second may be considered 
first. 

The one passage on which Jeremiah’s support of Josiah’s 
reforms has been based is 11 1-13. Many scholars have concluded 
from this chapter that Jeremiah was at one time an itinerant 
evangelist, going around among the cities of Judah seeking to 
arouse support for the reforms. But this is by no means certain. 

Jeremiah was in all probability not a priest nor of a priestly 
family, as Meek has shown.”? His general standpoint on all 
religious questions in those passages which are genuine is through- 
out prophetic and not priestly. Specific passages such as 6 20, 
73 #. (esp. 22-23), 8s, 1115 £., 264-6 make it very difficult to 
believe that Jeremiah could ever have approved of the cultic 
features of the reforms of 621,— that is, the centralization of 
the sanctuary and purification of the temple-worship. In the 
face of these passages, chap. 11 is at best a very weak support for 
the theory that Jeremiah was an itinerant propagandist for the 
reforms. This chapter has undoubtedly received expansion at 
the hands of an editor of the Deuteronomic school who wished 


*” The Expositor, 1923, 215-22. 
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to make it appear that Jeremiah had supported Josiah’s reforms.+° 
When the original words of Jeremiah are considered, it becomes 
most probable that the “covenant” to which he referred was not 
that of Deuteronomy, but the old covenant of Sinai. So weak, 
in fact, is this chapter as support for the theory that Jeremiah 
approved the Deuteronomic reforms that Ed. Koenig has inter- 
preted it as meaning that Jeremiah actually opposed them!3 

Of the passages in which Jeremiah is said to have begun his 
career in 626, let us consider first 1 2. It should be noted that 
in 11, the LXX presupposes a text which read "WS 717” 137 
wero Ss mn. Most scholars accept MT as original, on the 
ground that it is the more unusual and difficult reading, and 
suppose that the LXX has altered the introduction slightly to 
make it conform to that of some other prophetic books. But, 
since the LXX of Jeremiah frequently seems to represent a 
better text than MT, this may well be the case here, and it is 
so considered by Budde.** If this is correct, the first five words 
of Jeremiah are precisely the same as the first five words of 
Hosea, Joel, Micah and Zephaniah. All of these introductions 
are undoubtedly from a late editor who lived at least after the 
time of the latest of these books (Joel).33 In the cases of Hosea 
and Micah the chronology given is of doubtful accuracy; why 
should we have complete confidence in that of Jeremiah? 

Furthermore, v. 2. presents grammatical difficulties. It has 
often been noticed that the words p> mT 725 7n AWK are 
extremely awkward as the continuation of v. 1. Budde says of 2.4 
“es ist nicht nur schlechtes, sondern gar kein Hebriaisch.’’34 
We cannot be far from correct in considering all of v. 2 as 
redactional. 


3° Vv, 3-5 seem esp. to be Deuteronomic; and 7-8 is lacking in LXX. For 
general discussion see Condamin, op. cit., 103 ff; Skinner, op. cit., 97 ff. It 
seems to me most probable that all of 11 1-8 is editorial, but 11 9-13 may well 
be genuine. I hope to present elsewhere a more complete discussion of the 
relationship between the books of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. 

3* Geschichte der alttestamentlichen Religion, 2nd ed., Giitersloh, 1915, 442 f. 

3 JBL, XL (1921), 23 ff. 

33 Cf. Wolfe, ZAW, 1935, 116 f. 

4 Op, cit., 24 f. 
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Jer 25 3 is in a section which probably is not genuine, as some 
scholars have recognized.*s We may refer here to the article of 
Horst, ‘‘Die Anfange des Propheten Jeremia,” ZAW, 1923, 94- 
153.3 He has correctly shown that these notices of date, together 
with 3 6, 36 2 and other passages in Jeremiah (including part of 
chap. 11), are the product of a late tradition which sought to show 
that Jeremiah must have begun his career before the Deuter- 
onomic reforms and that he approved of those reforms. It is 
not necessary to go further with Horst and date the actual 
beginning of Jeremiah’s reign immediately after the death of 
Josiah at Megiddo. 22 15-16 shows that the prophet knew Josiah 
and approved of the fact that he did “justice and righteousness” 
and ‘‘judged the case of the poor and needy.” (Nothing is said 
of cultic reform!) If Jeremiah began his career, as here proposed, 
c. 614-612, there was sufficient time for him to become acquainted 
with Josiah’s character. This date removes the difficulty of sup- 
posing that Jeremiah once supported the Deuteronomic reforms 
and later turned against them; and also of supposing that the 
prophet was discredited by prediction of a peril from the north 
which did not materialize and then went into retirement in 
disgrace, only to emerge after Josiah’s death. 


3s Cf. Schwally, ZA W, 1888, 177-217. 
36 His theory regarding chaps. 7, 26 is less convincing than for other parts 
of the book. 





ON THE COMMONLY PROPOSED LEK 
W®NA“BOR OF I KINGS 18 s 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


N I Kings 185, 6 we are told that when the drought and 

famine executed by the Lord on the Israelite Kingdom became 
grievous, “Ahab said to Obadiah, ‘Go through the land cq? 
VV) ... perhaps we may find grass (VST N¥D) ra) and keep 
alive (7?MR) the horses.’... So they divided the land between 
them to pass throughout it (737199¥).” The LXX does not, 
however, read simply 7, but dedpo xal 5éMOwpev. Practically 


all critics assume the form 13Y}}' in the LXX-Vorlage, “which 
is proved by nay) (v. 6) to belong to the text” (Stade-Schwally, 
in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, ad loc.). Accordingly, Burney (in 
1903) can list an impressive catena of scholars like Thenius, 
Klostermann, Kamphausen, Benzinger, and Kittel (to which one 
can add, e.g., Sanda, Kittel in BH?,3) as authority for the 
reading 1393) qo in the original Hebrew. 

There are, however, two factors that render quite impossible 
the acceptance of this reading. It appears to have been over- 
looked that an imperative or interjection may be followed by 
the perfect with the waw consecutive (cf., e. g., D391... 7, 
I Ki 173; B30)... 30 9) or by another imperative (cf., e. g., 
mS 7, 181; TON 72, 8), but not by the simple imperfect. When 
followed by a verb in the imperfect, the first person (singular 


Cf. rod deNOety for -22¥¥ in vs. 6, and dépxopuac for 139 generally in 
the OT. 


$15 
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and plural) will be cohortative in form, the second and third 
persons will be jussive.? Accordingly, the simple imperfect 1393} 
could not follow the imperative 2; it would have to be 17290}, 

On the other hand, even the combination 7739) q2 is im- 
possible. In no language will logic permit the expression, “‘Go, 
let us pass through.’”’ What is demanded by the context is, of 
course, the expression, “Come, let us pass through,’’s and this 
would be reproduced in Biblical Hebrew by Tay) 799/79, 


precisely as found in I Sam 1411, 6.4 


In an article dealing with ‘“The Import of the Kethib-Kere 
and the Masoretic Note on Judges 19 13,’’ on pp. 59-66 in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XXX (1940-41), I have discussed the 
orthography of /*kéh, viz., m5 and 72, pointing out how these 
forms gave rise to a K-Q in some manuscript traditions at 
Jud 19 13, with the K, ‘]?, erroneously vocalized by some critics 
as 32 — in reality the K is but the scriptio defectiva (|?) of the 
Q (72). 


In our own passage either 7? or 113? is in order, but with the 
latter by far the more likely in view of the fact that it is found 
in our fextus receptus 30 times to but 3 of the former. And this 
in turn would account perfectly for the textual corruption in- 
volved, viz., the eye of the scribe passed from the 7 of m5 to 
the word following the 7 of 77390, so that by this common 


21 hope to publish in JQR a detailed treatment of this syntactical 
phenomenon. Cf. the abstract in JAOS, LX (1940). 

3 It is for this reason that even 137239) 72 is impossible. It is interesting to 
find in Textus Hebraici Emendationes, etc., ed. Oort, p. 50, the emendation, 
“Post a ins, 17392)’ (as opposed to 13921). Unfortunately, T73yN 3 is out 
of the question, nor were Oort, Kuenen, and the other scholars used in this 
repository of emendations, aware of our rule, as is evident enough from the 
fact that nowhere else in the Bible do they correct simple imperfects after 
the imperative to cohortatives. 

4It is clear that combinations like 878) 72 (Jud 4 22) and npr... 72 
unlike 7292) 1, are thoroughly permissible. It may be pointed out here 
that 72 is used verbally only, whereas m3 and 199 may be used either verbally 
or interjectionally. 
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process of homoioteleuton 77390 fell out of the text completely.s 
Once 713° remained alone hanging in the air, the context left it 
no recourse but to become 72, the preserved reading.® 


5 This same process of homoioteleuton would seem to have been responsible 
for the loss of 139 in Kenn 190 at Num, 22 6 (#2 (1391 7Ny1) and in 178 at 
11 (Map InDdi Any). On the assumption that M73yn W was the reading at the 
time 17390) fell out, the argument will have to be that of purely accidental 
corruption. 

6 A glarce through the variants mad rb offered in the manuscripts collated 
by Kennicott is very instructive in this regard. Thus at Gen 37 13, Num 
23 27, 24 16, etc., the preserved 19? is found as 7 in various manuscripts. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch frequently reads ard for 739, but the peculiar 
orthography that characterizes this version cannot be used for Biblical 
studies until it has itself received proper analysis. 








THE SULMAN TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM 


JULIUS LEWY 


N A paper on “Les textes paléo-assyriens et l’Ancien Testa- 

ment” published in 1934", I tried to show that, long before 
its conquest by David, Jerusalem must have been the main 
center of worship of the great West Semitic god who appears in 
the theophoric names found in the Akkadian sources as Salim, 
Sulmanu, or Salamu?. Like H. S. Nyberg, who in the meantime 
reexamined the evidence with similar results, I failed, however, 
to realize that a passage of an Amarna letter, if read in the 
light of an Assyrian explanatory list of divine names, furnishes 
direct evidence to the effect that Jerusalem was the seat of the 
god Sulman. 

The texts in question are the list K. 43394 and the letter 
VAT 16465=Kn. Am., no. 290. Through the equation (in col. 
III, 1. 1) ¢Sulmanu‘=4Ninurta’, the former informs us that 


* In Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, CX, 29 ff. 

2 Cf. also my remarks on RaSip, RuSpan, and Rasép in Mélanges Syriens 
offerts @ M. René Dussaud, 1, 274f. For the Hurrianized forms of the name 
Sulmanu (Sulmanuja, Sulmanuhe, Samnufa, etc.) and for Sulmanu's par- 
hedros, the goddess (IStar) Sulmanitum, see Albright, AfO, VII, 164 ff. and 
cf. my remarks in RHR, CX, 63 and note 86. 

3In his valuable (although in several respects too daring) “Studien zum 
Religionskampf im Alten Testament,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXXV 
(1938), 329 ff. 

4 First published in JJ R and republished in CT, XXYV, pl. 9 ff. 

8 Latest publication by Schroeder: VS, XI, no. 166. 

64D],.MES. That this *?DI.MES (for which Zimmern, KAT3, 474, en- 
visaged the reading Salmati or Salmati) stands for “Sulmanu is due to the 
fact that the Assyrianized West Semitic name Sulmanu is a homonym of 
the plural of the Akkadian Sulmu, which, in ideographic writing, could be 
expressed by DI (=silim, see Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, III, no. 457, 18). 
The rendering of a West Semitic term ending in dn(u) by the ideographic 
writing of a homonymous Assyrian plural is not unparalleled; cf. my remarks 
on the Assyrian month name ab Sar’adnu and its various spellings in Archiv 
Orientdlnt, XI (1939), 41. 

14NIN.IB, The ideogram for Ninurta is followed by the somewhat 
damaged words ina Elamti “in Elam.” As was felt by Zimmern, op. cit., 

$19 
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Sulmanu was considered identical with Ninuria and that, accord- 
ingly, the ideogram ¢NIN.IB may be pronounced Sulmanu®. In 
the latter tablet, Abdihiba® of Jerusalem reports the loss of his 
capital (in Il. 14 ff.) in the following terms: 2 i-na-an-na ap-pu- 
na-ma Gl matU-ru-sa-limKI Su-mu-Sa @Bit 4Sulmani® al Sarriri 
pa-ta-ra-at [a]-Sar amélatMES a1K;j-il-tiKI “And now, in addition, 
the capital" of the country of Jerusalem — its name is Bit 
Sulmani*—, the king’s city, has broken away (to the place) 
[w]here the people of Kilti (are)’’. 

Aside from proving the existence of a Sulman temple in Jeru- 
salem in the first part of the 14th century B.C., this statement 


474, note 8, this must be due to a mistake of either the ancient or the modern 
copyist of K. 4339. Cf. also Kénig, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 11, 226 
s.v. DI.MES, who observes that the supposed Elamite deity Si-ul-man 
does not exist. 

8 Perhaps it should be recalled that the vowel at the end of the name 
Sulmanu is due to Assyrianization, as is indicated, inter alia, by the fact that 
4RuSpan, the corresponding variant of the West Semitic divine name 4%, 
occurs, in theophoric names from Ma’eri and Hana (see above, note 2), with- 
out the u of the Akkadian nominative. When not translating from Akkadian 
sources, we are therefore entitled to use the form Sulman. 

9So according to the conventional reading of the name. Cf., however, 
the considerations of Gustavs, OLZ, XIV (1911), 341 f. and ZDPV, L (1927), 
10; contrast Maisler, Untersuchungen zur alten Geschichte und Ethnographie 
Syriens und Paldstinas, I (1930), 37 f. 

10 F 4NIN.IB. In view of the evidence just discussed, I abstain from a 
refutation of the various attempts to transliterate E 4NIN.IB by wov ma 
(Zimmern, ZDPV, XIII [1890], 142, note 3), ny ma (Dhorme, RB, V [1908], 
517 f.), or ond na (Schroeder, OLZ, XVIII [1915], 294 f.). 

™ That Glu “city,” “town” has here the sense of ‘‘capital’” was seen by 
Delitzsch and Haupt many years ago (see Haupt’s note on p. 54 of Bennett’s 
translation of The Book of Joshua in the Polychrome Bible and cf. his remark 
in OLZ, XVIII [1915], 71) and is now confirmed by more or less contemporary 
passages such as KBo | 1, rev. 12f. But the grammatical interpretation of 
the following parenthesis SumuSa “Bit 4NIN.IB proposed by these two 
scholars was less correct than that which Zimmern had advanced in ZA, 
VI (1891), 263. Cf. now the expressions SunSu Sa Gli a X “the name of the 
village is ‘that of X’” and SunSu Sa dimti a Y “the name of the dimtu 
is ‘that of Y’”, which occur in several Nuzi tablets (see. e. g.. N IV 325, 
18 f. and N V 512, 14). 

J. e. jobw ma “House of Sulman’; cf. above, note 8. 

%3 This refers to the king of Egypt. 
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of the ruler of the region leaves no doubt that the city was 
then known not only as Jerusalem, but also as Bét Sulman. 
This is not surprising because }ob# m2 could easily become a 
designation of the whole city, just as in later times, the analogous 
mr ma denoted, at least occasionally, the whole country of 
m4, If, on the other hand, in all the other passages referring 
either to the city or to the surrounding territory, Abdibiba’s 
scribes considered it sufficient to speak simply of @U-ru-sa-limKI 
or mat alU-ru-sa-lim (var. matU-ru-sa-limKI)s, this shows that 
the name Urusalim belonged to the generally recognized geo- 
graphic and political terminology of the then world and needed 
no explanation. 

It is significant that it is only this name that reappears after 
the end of the occupation of the city by the Jebusites, which 
the Sulman temple, in all probability, did not survive. If thus 
the use of }obw n’a as a designation of the city evidently ceased 
with the destruction of the Sulman temple", this fact suggests 
that the name obti7>Urusalim, which described the city as 
the “Creation of Salim” and, accordingly, as the seat of a Salim 
sanctuary’, was older and more commonly employed. In other 
words, it seems that the name Bét Sulman originated in a 
comparatively late period and that its use was too shortlived 
to supplant the name under which the city had been known 
before. It goes almost without saying that these considerations 
lead to the conclusion that the Sulman temple, by which the 
older sanctuary of Salim apparently had been replaced in an 
epoch preceding the rule of Abdibiba, cannot have existed for 
a very considerable period. 


%4 So particularly Hos 8 1. 

33 For the references see Weber apud Knudtzon, Amarna, II, 1581. 

%6 This is all the more conspicuous since a number of analogous place 
names, as, for instance, }x¥ m3 and 7117 n’3 continued, and even continue, 
to be used, despite the comparatively early disappearance of the old sanctu- 
aries to which these place names are due. 

11 For the conclusions to be drawn from the identity of the divine name 
Salim with that of the city of obw (Gen 14 18) and for the sense of the com- 
posite name obv1v and its development to Urusalim see Lewy, RHR, CX, 
60 f. and Nyberg, op. cit., 352. 
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The evidence contained in the theophoric names of the 
Akkadian sources points in the same direction. For the ono- 
mastic material from Assyrian texts, which I discussed in the 
aforementioned article and which is now supplemented by the 
pre-Hurrian tablets from Nuzi*®, shows that the name Sulman(u) 
is characteristic of the second half of the second millennium B.C., 
whereas in the preceding millennium the Akkadian writing 
peoples knew the god of Jerusalem mainly, if not exclusively, 
as Salim and Salim. 


18 See JAOS, LVIII (1938), 452; cf. also the early proper names listed by 
Ungnad, MVAG, XX, ii (1915), 86 s. v. Salmu. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


L’histoire critique de l’Ancien Testament, by J. Coppens, Casterman, Tournai- 
Paris, 1938, pp. ix+126. 

The author, a professor in the University of Louvain, has written for 
Roman Catholics who are interested in Biblical studies and seek to promote 
their constant study in the Church. Two attitudes only, he holds, are pos- 
sible for the Church in face of modern criticism of the OT: to abstain from 
all history and to enclose itself in indifference; or to practise this science in 
accord with all the demands that its method entails. The author is naturally 
an advocate of the second course, which he feels to be in the true interests 
of the Christian faith. His aim in the present volume is to give his readers a 
survey of the historical criticism of the OT. Beginning in his first part with 
an account of the critical study which culminated in the Wellhausen school 
around 1900, he goes on in his second part to describe the many assaults that 
in the past thirty years have been made upon the supposedly final results of 
which that school boasted; and he concludes in his third part with an attempt 
to forecast the outlook for the future. Throughout his book he reveals a truly 
amazing knowledge of the literature involved, although it is plain that his 
chief concern is with the questions relating to the Hexateuch. His treatment 
of the recent work done in the Psalms and Wisdom Literature is cursory by 
comparison, while he does not seem to be at home in the latest Ezekiel criti- 
cism. 

It is naturally the second and third parts which chiefly interest us. With 
the attacks made upon the methods and conclusions of the Wellhausen school 
he is in manifest sympathy, and he recounts them with clarity and force: 
1. The idea of rectilinear evolution in religious history has been disposed of. 
2. In the light of archaeological discoveries in the Near East nothing remains 
of the hypothesis of an isolated primitive Israel, uniquely endowed with 
natural gifts. 3. The school’s method of literary and textual criticism was 


too ingenious and arbitrary to give reliable results and cannot be depended 
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on to establish a chronology, much less a political and religious history of the 
Hebrews. Over against these methods he sets the newer procedure, especi- 
ally form-study and the search for the Sitz im Leben, which has found its 
triumphant expression in Hempel’s Althebrdische Literatur und thr hellen- 
istisch-jiidisches Nachleben. He is enthusiastic for what he calls the Gunkel- 
Gressmann handling of material. He recounts the newer treatment of the 
Pentateuchal sources, as shown in the work of Klostermann, Eerdmans, and 
others, and welcomes the tendency to see in these very early material. At 
the same time he recognizes that the newer criticism has attained no unified 
classical expression like that of the Wellhausen school. 

In the third part he attempts to strike a balance of the results of the newer 
criticism. We select a few items. There is a tendency to regard Israel’s 
religion as inexplicable on the basis of purely natural factors. The newer 
exegesis of Gunkel and Gressmann is incomparably fresher and more relig- 
ious than that of the Stubenphilologen of the Welihausen school. In the 
Hexateuch J and P alone now stand out as distinct entities, though as the 
works of schools, not of individuals, while the existence of E as an indepen- 
dent source is more and more disputed. Most critics regard the laws of all 
the collections as in the main very ancient. There was no opposition between 
priest and prophet. A large number of the psalms are regarded as pre-exilic. 
On the whole, the author thinks that the newer criticism will have more 
endurance than that of the Wellhausen school. 

A final question raised by the author is interesting. What should the 
teachers of the OT in seminaries aim to do? He answers: they should per- 
sonally be thoroughly acquainted with critical studies, but keep these in 
second place, using them as a means of introducing students to their proper 
task of studying the Holy Scriptures themselves. 

It is a beautifully written book by a learned and clear-thinking scholar, 
capable of judging objectively, holding strong opinions tempered with humil- 
ity, and above all concerned for the religious value of the OT. 


FLEMING JAMES 


Ezekiel, by I. G. Matthews, Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1939, pp. lvi+189, $3.00. 

The appearance of a new commentary on Ezekiel is especially welcome in 
these days of critical controversy over the book. It will be recalled that the 
two most recent previous commentaries (Bertholet-Galling, HAT, 1936, and 
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G. A. Cooke, ICC, 1937) displayed a tendency to regard the book as on the 
whole a unit. Professor Matthews, whose work was already in press before 
these studies were published, sponsors the view so popular just after 1932 
(when Herntrich’s study appeared) that two definite authors divide the bulk 
of the book between them; one the prophet Ezekiel, who issued oracles in 
Jerusalem after the first deportation of 597 B.C., the other a redactor, 
“probably a priest in Babylonia,’’ who at a later period added chapters 
40-48 (depicting restored Palestine) and other blocks of material, giving the 
whole book a Babylonian setting. To him we owe the priestly element of 
institutionalism, the idea of the infectiousness of sin, the appearance of 
angel-guides, and the “‘strange experiences and supernatural visions” which 
color the book. Professor Matthews finds a third group of yet later messages, 
characterized among other things by a developing eschatology. These include 
curses against foreign nations, the allegory of Oholah and Oholibah (ch. 23), 
the picture of Gog’s overthrow (38-39), and yet other passages. 

In a real sense Professor Matthews regards the work of the Babylonian 
redactor and of the later editors as related to that of Ezekiel himself. The 
prophet, however, had a more spiritual outlook than they. Like him, they 
presented programs for perpetuating the national life. But his was “the 
renewal of the inner, moral life of the individual.’’ That of the Babylonian 
redactor ‘‘was the development of the law of the sanctuary, the observance 
of which would be pleasing to Yahweh.” The third group of later redactors, 
“having no faith in the historic process, believed that the direct super- 
natural intervention of the Almighty was the only hope for his people” 
(p. xxx). 

But Professor Matthews’ most valuable contribution is not his view of 
the composition of the book; it is the commentary itself. Here he has set 
forth a wealth of learning and thought, yet in such attractive fashion that 
the reader goes on from page to page with interest and pleasure. He has the 
gift of explaining what needs to be explained, and letting the rest alone. His 
is the work of an experienced teacher, and of a scholar who can illuminate 
a passage by putting it into its setting of OT theology, of the history of relig- 
ion, and of cultural and political history. Throughout runs a genuine religious 
appreciation which gives the reader a sense of the spiritual value of what he 
is studying. It is true that for those (like the present reviewer) who accept 
the substantial unity of the book, the usefulness of the commentary is some- 
what impaired by its ascription of much appealing material to a putative 
Babylonian editor, or to a still later hand; but this handicap is easily over- 
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come by a reader who will make the necessary adjustment. The work con- 
cludes with selected critical notes, which are marked by adherence to the 
ancient versions and by general reserve. 


F, J. 


Die Jesaia-A pokalypse: Jes. 24-27, by Joh. Lindblom, Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1938, pp. 122,4 Kr. (Lund’s Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. I, Bd 34, Nr. 3). 

Two serious problems of Isaiah 24-27, the literary character and the date, 
Lindblom attempts to solve by maintaining 1. that Is 24-27 is not, as is 
usually thought now-a-days, an apocalypse into which a number of non- 
eschatological songs have been inserted but a festival cantata in which these 
songs are an integral part, and 2. that this cantata was composed for the 
celebration of the destruction of Babylon by Xerxes in 485 B. C. and per- 
formed by the Jewish community at that time. 

Lindblom differentiates the two series of poems, with all recent interpreters 
since Duhm, the one of eschatological, the other of historical content. But 
he asserts that |both belong together, the whole composition is an artistic 
unity in which (after the omission of the later additions) each of the five 
eschatological poems is followed by a song of thanksgiving, except the last 
which concludes the whole. Thus 


24 1-6 (eschatological) is followed by 24 7-16aa (thanksgiving), 
24 166-21 es i si? “ 25 1-5 

25 6-10a ae “261-14 

26 20, 21 ws 3 " “27 2-11 

27 12, 13 ts concludes the cantata. 


The songs celebrate the historical catastrophe of the destruction of Babylon 
by Xerxes in 485 B.C. But this is placed in the larger connection of the 
judgment of the world of which it is the beginning. It marks the end of the 
age and the ushering in of the new era in which all powers hostile to God will 
be destroyed and Yahweh aione will be King. The songs express the gratitude 
of the Jews to Yahweh for the casting down of the hostile city and for their 
own salvation. 


With this joyful note the dirge in 26 15-19 is so entirely out of tune that 
Lindblom must regard it as a later insertion. He suggests that it was added, 
with its climax predicting the resurrection of the dead 2619, on account of 
26 14 perhaps as deliberate polemics against the denial of the resurrection of 
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the dead in that verse. The date of this was probably ca. 145 B. C. when 
Judah under Jonathan had received an enlargement of territory (referred to 
in 26 15); when a severe famine had reduced the number of Judah’s inhabitants 
(referred to in 26 17 f.); and when the hope of the resurrection of the dead was 
familiar (cf. Dan 12 2). 

Also the ‘‘apocalyptic’”’ verses 24 21-23, 271 are omitted because they are 
in prose and therefore secondary — hardly a sufficient reason, even if true. 
For 27 1 there is the additional argument that elsewhere in the eschatological 
sections the judgment is on the wicked of the whole world. This also is not 
cogent. The significant phrase “the has swallowed up death forever’’ in 25 8, 
already omitted by Duhm, is also secondary. Since these sections give the 
special apocalyptic flavor to Is 24-27, their omission would justify Lindblom’s 
rejection of the term “‘apocalypse’”’ for them. But this holds good only for 
his abbreviated cantata, not for the full present text. 

The real reason for omitting these verses from the festival cantata, although 
not stated, appears to be the difficulty in assigning them to the first quarter 
of the fifth century, and this would be a strong reason if the identification of 
the anonymous city with Babylon and its destruction by Xerxes in 485 B. C. 
were certain. But though Lindblom’s argumentation for both points is 
impressive,— for the latter especially also his use of the recently (1935) dis- 
covered inscription of Xerxes referring to 485 B. C. (cf. R. Hartmann, Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung, 1937, 145 ff.),— it cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be decisive. Is 2410, 12 252 265, 6 2710, 11 describe a much more thorough 
destruction of the city than Lindblom is able to prove for 485 B. C. Indeed, 
for the destruction of Babylon by Xerxes he has to assume that Herodotus 
has confused the second destruction by Darius in 514 B. C. which, Lindblom 
believes, was really the destruction by Xerxes, for at that time the walls 
were razed and the gates taken away — facts necessary for the theory. The 
inscription of Xerxes refers only to the destruction of the daiva temple, that 
is, most probably Esagila. Herodotus also in I, 183 narrates only that Xerxes 
had the statue of Marduk taken out of Esagila and that the priest who at- 
tempted to protect the image was slain. This may have led to the destruction 
of the temple, as the inscription indicates, and it involved, as Lindblom 
points out, the loss of the political significance of Babylon. But the description 
of the fearful destruction of the city in Is 24-27 goes far beyond this. Lind- 
blom would meet this objection by asserting that we cannot expect in such 
a description more than a historical kernel which was elaborated by the 
imagination and passion of the writer. 
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Again, 25 10b-12, with its prediction of the catastrophe of Moab, is omitted 
as a later insertion in prose which somebody added who missed in the descrip- 
tion of the ideal future a special reference to the hereditary enemy Moab. 
The affinity of 25 12 to 265 would be due to borrowing from 265. This may 
be so; still it is rather interesting, if 25 10b-12 had originally nothing to do 
with the other poems, that the reference to the wine and vineyards in 247 ff. 
is so closely related to the similar oracle against Moab in Is 167. Eissfeldt, 
noting this, believes that the unnamed city of the other songs was the capital 
of Moab. But Lindblom omits two references to wine in 24 7a, 11a as secondary. 

Lindblom shows extraordinary skill, clarity and acumen in his argumenta- 
tion. To meet possible objections he adds to his main discussion four chapters 
on 1, the walls of Jerusalem (arguing from Ezra 46 that they had been 
rebuilt, cf. 261!), 2. the kammanim which he regards as another name for 
masseboth in 27 9), 3. the eschatological ideas (as distinct from the apocalyp- 
tic, a valuable chapter!), 4. language and form; here the relation of Is 24-27 
to the Book of Isaiah is treated and the conclusion is reached that the author 
of the cantata had assimilated both the style and the linguistic usage of the 
Book of Isaiah so that it is a direct imitation. Since Isaiah, Deutero-Isaiah 
and Trito-Isaiah are all used, they must all have been united before 485 B. C.! 

In all his work Lindblom makes full use of the results of his predecessors 
(Duhm, Procksch, Rudolph, Hylmé), but his two theses are his own original 
contribution, and they are most stimulating and provocative, although 
neither can be said to be definitely established. Is 24-27 in its present form 
still contains an apocalypse and the festival cantata is not as clearly as Lind- 
blom thinks the work of a single author who wrote it for the definite celebra- 
tion of 485 B. C. The songs concerning the city do not follow the others very 
appropriately. While e. g. 24 7-12 may well follow 24 1-6 pointing to the fall 
of the unnamed city as part of the imminent universal catastrophe, 25 1-5 
(even if 24 21-23 were secondary) is not a suitable response after 24 17-19, for 
there the awful catastrophe is predicted for the whole earth and it is not said, 
as later in 2620f., that the Jews will all be delivered. 25 6-8 harks back to 
24 23 without the slightest hint that 25 1-5 had just preceded it, and 26 20, 21 
and 27 12, 13 come rather awkwardly long after 25 6-8. In other words, the 
order and connection of the songs and the eschatological poems is hardly 
such as to appear to be due to the same writer, for neither series takes cog- 
nizance of the other. It is much more likely that they come from different 
authors and that they were put together — not very felicitously! — perhaps 
to form some sort of liturgical unity. The difficulties connected with the date 
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have been indicated above. The failure to mention the name of the city is 
puzzling. If it was Babylon, why was it not named outright? May it perhaps 
be that the name was at first given in the songs and that later, when they were 
connected with the eschatological and apocalyptic parts, it was omitted in 
order that the whole might be used for other occasions when the fall of a 
hostile city of prominence gave rise to the eschatological hope? Nobody 
knows. ? 

Although to the present reviewer the double thesis, which will take a 
prominent place in the history of the interpretation of Is 24-27, does not 
seem to be proved, he must express his admiration for the brilliance of the 
author’s argumentation and the luminousness of his presentation. 


Jutius A. BEWER 


Das Buch Job, by Franz Wutz (Eichstditer Studien I11), Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1939, pp. ix+206, RM 6., 


Franz Xaver Wutz, Professor of OT Exegesis and Oriental Languages in 
the Philosophical-Theological Hochschule in Eichstatt, died on March 19, 
1938, at the relatively early age of 55. In spite of the serious character of 
his illness he managed to proof-read a goodly portion of his Job himself. The 
book was put through the press by Dr. Michael Rackel, Bishop of Eichstatt. 

In this work Wutz attempts to do for Job what he did a year earlier for 
the Bible generally in his Systematische Wege von der Septuaginta zum hebré- 
ischen Urtext, namely, ‘‘to get back to that somewhat elusive pre-masoretic 
Hebrew text underlying the LXX translation, through the systematic use 
of the translation.”” I have gone through his Job pretty carefully, but I find 
it impossible to regard it as any more worthwhile than his Systematische 
Wege, which I reviewed in JBL two years ago (LVII[1938], 215-8). As I 
stated there (p. 217), ‘“‘In no one single passage . . . has Prof. Wutz indicated 
that he has grasped the significance of either the Hebrew or the Greek text.” 
And the less said about the manner in which Arabic, Aramaic, and Neo- 
Hebrew are employed to help create a ‘‘Wortschatz zu Job” (pp. 151-202), 
the better.? 


*Cf., e.g., P. A. H. de Boer, Research into the Text of I Samuel I-XVI, 
Amsterdam, 1938, 76, “he [viz., Wutz] is caught in a vicious circle, when he 
. . speaks in his final conclusion, which gives a remarkable agreement of G 
with M, of: ‘Bestatigung der Richtigkeit der Methode.’ This agreement is 
no more than an agreement of G, revised by Wutz, with M, revised by Wutz!” 
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To illustrate and prove my contention it is much more useful to examine 
Wutz’s already almost forgotten transcription theory than to discuss indi- 
vidual passages of his book. I had observed in going through his System- 
atische Wege that Wutz had made no reference to or use of any actual or 
supposed Greek transliterations of the Hebrew. I assumed at the time that 
the method in his Transkriptionen was somehow being merely supplemented, 
rather than replaced, by the method in his Systematische Wege. Or to put 
it in Wutz’s language: “‘vor allem agepery (ON) wAoveror (divites), owy 
verstanden” (Die Psalmen, at 10 8 [9 29]; cf. Transkriptionen, I, 62);? but of 
immeis in Job 117 indicates that not masoretic 0°1%2 but “O°Y79 ‘Reiters- 
leute,’ vgl. arb. kadi$ equus (onerarius), ’akadi§ (equi generosi), also altsem. 
Stamm” was the reading of the Hebrew Vorlage (Job, p. 19, footnotes to 
text).3 

It then occurred to me to compare the Transkriptionen with the System- 
atische Wege to see how the same passages are dealt with in the two works. 
With the appearance of Job the question is answered once and for all, with- 
out any more investigation being necessary. On pp. 15 f. of his discussion of 
“Septuaginta und Urtext’’ the reader will learn that the LXX of Job, along 
with Psalms the key book in the Bible for Wutz’s transcription theory, was 
made directly from a Hebrew text, no mention being made at all of any tran- 
scription text. In other words, Wutz himself had given it up. 


In view of our numerous and basic disagreements, I find it particularly 
gratifying to be able to bring this review to a close by citing a passage in 
Wutz’s work with which I agree wholeheartedly: ‘“‘Die Fehlergeschichte [der 
Septuaginta] ergibt, dass simtliche griechische HSS von einem Exemplar 
stammen, das eine fehlerhafte Abschrift eines alteren G-Textes darstellte”’ 
(p. 15). A. Sperber’s hypothesis of two or more original and independent 
Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible has no basis whatever in theory or 


2 For a far more plausible explanation, “that the translator (mis?) read 
oxan; cf. Symmachus’ wAovelwy for O°¥IN at Prov. 12:24,” cf. Orlinsky, 
JAOS, LIX (1939), 37, and n. 44, I note since then that in this explanation 
I was anticipated by Margolis fifteen years ago (JOR, XVI[1925-26], 120 f.). 

3 Actually, of course, the LXX here is nothing more than an interpretation 
of O°7%9, in line, e. g., with of alywadwrebovres for SAY in vs15 and rods 
mowevas for O°9}3 (...793M)) in vs 16 (where Wutz assumes O°7¥32 as 
the Vorlage!). On the Chaldeans as noted horsemen, cf., e. g., Jer 623 and 
Hab 16. 
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fact. Not only the relatively extremely few disagreements between LXX 
manuscripts but the literally overwhelming portions where they are identical 
point to their family relationship. 

Harry M. ORLINsKY 


The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets —a Contribution to the Study of 
the Septuagint, by Willem Grossouw, in Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 
3, Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1938, pp. ix+126, 65 lire. 

The author of this monograph rightly recognizes the importance of the 
Coptic versions in LXX studies on account of both their antiquity and their 
geographical origin. He thinks that the Sahidic and Akhmimic versions 
probably go back to the second half of the third century at least; in 1927 the 
reviewer also favoured an early date for the Sahidic and a later one for the 
Bohairic (JBL XLVI, 282-285). 

In Part I Grossouw deals with the enumeration and description of the 
Coptic texts of the Minor Prophets; here he discusses the Akhmimic, Sahidic, 
Bohairic, and Fayumic texts, adding also four pages of a list of Sahidic quota- 
tions, for which, however, he does not claim completeness. 

Part II is called Collation of the Coptic Texts of the Minor Prophets with 
the Greek Tradition and the Ancient Versions. Pages 18-97 are devoted to 
a collation of texts; Codex Vaticanus is taken as the standard with which 
the Coptic versions and other Greek MSS are compared. Generally the 
Coptic variants are given in Latin |translation. | This may have reduced the 
price of printing the book, but to have the Coptic rendered into Latin with- 
out giving the original is absolutely discouraging to one who wants to know 
the exact shade of the Coptic readings. In consequence the apparatus is not 
satisfying to the Coptist. 

A few exampies taken at random from Hosea will suffice to illustrate this 
point: 17 woNeuw B Luc]-+neque in curribus Bo=A’ Q’ V Cat e 36 Arm Ed 
etc. The Greek student doubtless would like to see the Greek of A’ Q’ etc. 
with which Bo agrees. 


45 meta cov] cum eo SaBMCi=V etc. 


412 €v ovpBodors] lignum suum Ach SaBM=a!’ o’. One may wonder why he 
does not cite Hebrew 1xy3, which is also singular, but with the preposition; 
ev paBéots avrov] in baculo Ach. Why is not the Hebrew given, which is 
singular, but without the preposition? 
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59 tora] with the Akhmimic original. That is what should have been done 
with all the Coptic citations. 


513 Iovdas] vidit Ach. The verb etdey goes with Egpauu, and so one must 
naturally understand the same verb with Iovdas. Accordingly the plus has 
no textual significance. 


73 Tats kaxtats] sg. Ach.=Mass. In giving Wevdeow in the footnote with 
which he compares the Bohairic, he does not mention that it comes from a 
reading sup ras A, 


77 x\tBavos B c? Ach]+corda eorum Bo=Q etc. The Latin translation, 
however, cannot show that Q has the article at before xapdtat. While so 
much is made of the conjunction ‘“and,’’ which often has doubtful critical 
value, it would be well to be exact in this point also. It simply illustrates that 
Grossouw did not make the best decision in rendering the Coptic into Latin. 
If he had in mind LXX students who do not know Coptic, he should have 
given the original followed by the Latin translation. 


81 ws aeros] pr. volabunt Ach Bo. An example like this shows that in a com- 
parative study of versions one must do more than merely note individual 
words mechanically. In such instances one must ask whether the Coptic 
represents a Greek original or merely freedom on the part of the translator. 
It is always important to study a passage and to look into the psychology of 
the translator and not expect him to make a literalistic rendering. Occasional 
cases of freedom in the translation do not always imply that he had a different 
reading in Greek from what is now extant. This shows how lifeless a study 
of versions can be made without a commentary on various passages. There 
is no point, however, to continue multiplying examples of this nature. 

In quoting the Armenian Bible, the writer does not state which edition 
or editions he has been using. For the Armenian MSS he depends upon 
Holmes-Parsons, but he is silent about his printed edition. Except for plac- 
ing the Armenian in the apparatus and citing some particular agreements 
between this version and the Coptic ones, he has not done anything in the 
way of classifying the Armenian and doubtless here missed an opportunity. 

In his Conclusions in Part III, Grossouw thus opens the prefatory note: 
“It is not easy to gather clearly defined results from the above mass of material 
as to the recensions which the Coptic Versions represent.’’ This is very true, 
and he is correct in eliminating variants which can be attributed to the Coptic 
idiom and method of translating. Yet it would have been much simpler for 
the reader if each Coptic version had been considered separately. This, how- 
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ever, would have greatly expanded the monograph, but in that case the 
student could, at a glance, very easily have drawn his own conclusions. Now 
he is confronted with an involved mass of material, and he either has to 
analyze the evidence with great pains or be willing to accept Grossouw’s 
conclusions. 

The relationship of the MSS must be considered separately for each book . 
or group of books. What is true in one book, may not hold good in another. 
The Lucianic group is here the same as in Daniel (22, 36, 48, 51, 231). In 
classifying V, 62, 147, the author should have considered more seriously 
whether Montgomery’s nomenclature Origenian-Palestinian, could be applied 
in the Twelve also (JBL, XLIV, 289 ff.; Commentary on Daniel, 51-53). We 
can agree with Grossouw that the question of the Hesychian recension is 
most problematic of all. He assigns to this group A, Q, 26, 106, 198, 233, and 
also 393 and 919; in a distinct sub-group, h, are placed 198, 233, 449, 534, 538, 
544, 710, which are often on the side of Q against A. Thus he regards Q, h, 
Cyril, and Bohairic as having a good chance of being our nearest approach to 
the Hesychian recension. He considers A and 106 as a closely allied pair, but 


before he accepted an extensive Hesychian group which is rather dubious, 


he should have weighed the evidence for an Origenian-Constantinopolitan 
group (cf. Montgomery, ibid.). Grossouw, moreover, does not consider the 
Arabic version, which the reviewer in 1925 (JBL, XLIV, 327 ff.) found, in 
the case of Daniel, to be superior to A as a representative of the Origenian- 
Constantinopolitan group. In the case of Amos, Hosea, and Zechariah, the 
Arabic version is also a good representative of the AQ group. From an exam- 
ination of the Armenian version of Daniel (Gehman, ZAW, XLVIII [1930], 
82 ff.) it was found that the Armenian belongs to the Origenian-Constan- 
tinopolitan group, that it is a better representative than A, and that it has a 
special connexion with Q, which with 230 forms a special group within the 
larger family. It was concluded that its Egyptian (Hesychian) origin is accord- 
ingly assured (cf. also Gehman, The Hesychian Influence in the Versions of 
Daniel, JBL, XLVIII [1929], 329-332). 

In 1927 (JBL, XLVI, 279-327) the reviewer established the fact that the 
Bohairic of Daniel belongs to the Origenian-Constantinopolitan group not 
merely in a general sense; on the contrary, it is a member of the smaller group 
of which Q is a representative. For the Bohairic of the Minor Prophets 
Grossouw comes to similar conclusions, even though he probably errs in 
including too much (e. g. A, 106) in the Hesychian group or in using an unfor- 
tunate nomenclature. Grossouw gives good reasons for regarding the Sahidic 
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as the oldest Coptic translation, which originally was based on a “Christian 
irregular” LXX now lost. This was probably revised on the basis of a Greek 
MS which was corrected from a Hebrew MS, and thus there resulted the 
Old Sahidic and the Akhmimic versions. The younger Sahidic is a revision 
of the Old Sahidic. Probably the Old Bohairic, which no longer exists, was 
based on the Old Sahidic, but the extant Bohairic is a revision with Origenian 
and Hesychian elements. 

Of special interest are the discussions of a pre-recensional type of Greek 
text. Akhmimic and Sahidic in many cases represent a probably original 
LXX, but mainly a more or less irregular type of Christian text which was 
current in (Upper-) Egypt and the West, and thus may be linked with the 
Old Latin. Some of these readings may be traced to Aquila and Symmachus 
and the other translations of which we have hardly any knowledge (quinta, 
sexta, and septima). Grossouw also notes that the Akhmimic and the Sahidic 
reflect a Hebrew text which differs from the Masoretic. Traces of a pre- 
recensional Greek text also appeared in the Scheide text of Ezekiel (cf. Gehman, 
The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri — Ezekiel, Princeton, 1938, 73-79; 
JAOS, LVIII [1938], 92-102; JBL, LVII [1938], 281-287). Grossouw has, 
on the whole, done a fine piece of work, and especially noteworthy is his 
contribution on the pre-recensional type of Greek text. 


HEnry S, GEHMAN 


Eine Griechisch-Koptische Odenhandschrift, by Walter Till and Peter Sanz, 
in Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 5, Rome, Pontifical Biblical‘ Institute, 
1939, pp. 112. 


This is an edition of Papyrus Vindob. K 8706, which consists of 26 frag- 
ments in various states of preservation. This bilingual text is reproduced 
with the Greek on the left and the corresponding Sahidic on the opposite 
page. The Greek fragments include: Ex 15 1-18; Deut 32 5, 6, 9-43; I Kings 
21-10; Jonah 2 3-10; Isaiah 25 1-10; 261-4, 11-20; 38 9-20; Manasses 1-15; 
Dan 3 26-45, 52-61; Luke 1 54-55; 229-32. The Coptic consists of Deut 
32 2-43; I Kings 21-10; Jonah 23-10; Isaiah 25 1-10; 261-4, 11-20; 38 9-20; 
Manasses 1-15; Dan 3 26-45, 52-54; Luke 1 46-51. 

The text was apparently used for liturgical purposes and may be dated in 
the second half of the sixth century. These odes together with the Psalms 
represent the foundation of Christian hymnology. The Greek Church has 
nine odes, and this codex is important liturgically because it represents the 
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odes in an ancient stage of development; it is also worthy of study for pur- 
poses of textual criticism. Forty-five pages are devoted to an introduction 
in which are discussed the codex and the Greek and Coptic texts. The texts 
are reproduced on pages 47-112. H.S.G. 


Weisheit Salomos (Handbuch zum Alten Testament herausg. von Otto Eissfeldt, 
zweite Reihe, 6), by Johannes Fichtner, Tiibingen, 1938, pp. 70. 

This commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon, like the other volumes of 
the series, achieves great conciseness through compression of style, abbrevia- 
tions and small type. At the same time it is adequate for the needs of the 
specialist as well as the general Bible student. One of its good features is 
the full and up-to-date bibliography given in both Introduction and notes. 
The author cites British and American literature as fully as he does con- 
tinental. One misses, however, a few references that would have been useful, 
such as Freudenthal’s studies on Greek influence on the Bible, or the reviewer’s 
monograph on divine attributes in Hellenistic Jewish literature. Moreover, 
because so much of the bibliography is scattered, even among the textual 
notes which are in extra small type, the author would have done the reader 
a service by adding a list of authorities cited. 

Fichtner’s views are as follows: the original language of the book was 
Greek; it is the work of only one writer, who deals with different themes and 
branches off into two excursuses (11.25-12.22 and cc. 13-15), which accounts 
for the apparent diversity of authorship ; the book is addressed to “luke-warm” 
Jews and gentiles as well as orthodox Jews; it can be characterized as an 
“apocalypticizing (apokalyptisierendes) Wisdom book’’; it was probably 
written at Alexandria in the first century B.C. These conclusions are stated 
rather summarily; although the reviewer happens to agree with all of them, 
he wishes that Fichtner had devoted another two pages to assembling the 
evidence (for which see his paper, ZNT, XX XVI (1937), 113-131), some of 
which is scattered in the notes. 

Here and there the reviewer finds the notes inadequate or slightly mis- 
leading, but a first reading of the book yields a surprising number of valuable 
observations. A review of so compact a volume should be correspondingly 
brief. This one will therefore be ended with the remark that Fichtner’s 
commentary is one of the best philological works to come out of present-day 
Germany. May it serve to keep alive the spirit of honest scholarship among 


the still uncodrdinated faithful! 
Ratrea Marcus 
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Bible and Spade: an Introduction to Biblical Archaeology, by Stephen L. 
Caiger, London, Oxford University Press, 1936 (reprinted with corrections 
1936, 1938), pp. xii+218, 5 shillings (American price, $2.00). 

Both the title and subtitle of this little volume are too inclusive, since the 
work confines itself strictly to the relationship between archaeology and OT 
history. The author has more recently (1939) produced a companion volume 
correctly entitled Archaeology and the New Testament, which will no doubt be 
noticed in due time in these pages. 

That the present work is amateurish might have been guessed from the 
title. It is very doubtful if any trained archaeologist or even an experienced 
observer would have used the word “‘spade,”’ since this implement is so largely 
lacking in the equipment of Near Eastern excavations. 

The book follows Hebrew history in chronological order; the author is 
limited in his viewpoint, and apparently had access to limited source material. 
The first chapter, “Hebrew Writing and Language,” is a hodge-podge of 
philological misinformation drawn largely from such authorities as Sir Charles 
Marston and A. S. Yahuda. After that the quality improves, and the dis- 
cussion of the bearing of Assyriological findings on the early chapters of 
Genesis is fairly sound. The section on “Abraham” is good, although there 
is a tendency to overemphasize the possibility of Abraham's historicity. 
Unfortunately, the identification of Hammurabi with the Amraphel of Gen 14 
is too incautiously accepted; the same is true of the rather high dating of 
Hammurabi’s reign (2123-2081 B.C.). Many will question the hypothesis 
that Abraham was “already doggedly monotheistic” (p. 39), 

Thoroughly commendable is the recognition (p. 40) that the Aechtungs- 
texte published by Sethe in 1926 contain the first reference to Jerusalem in 
history. However, these texts should be dated nearer 2000 B. C. than 2500. 
(It is unfortunate that the last edition [1937] of Barton’s Archaeology and the 
Bible should still contain the statement that the Amarna Letters “give us 
our first historical glimpse of Jerusalem.’’) 

The myth of a special race of cave-dwellers in Neolithic Canaan is repeated 
(p. 47), while the megalithic monuments are ascribed to the Paleolithic Age 
(p. 49), instead of the correct Neolithic, 

The discussion of the Exodus from Egypt and the Conquest of Canaan 
follows, as might be expected, the chronological theories of Jack and Garstang, 
now so popular with British scholarship. Again one reflects that the placing 
of the Exodus in 1447 at the beginning of the reign of Amenhotep II, ard the 
prompt arrival of the Hebrews before the walls of Jericho in 1407 provides a 
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solution that is too exact, to say nothing of the weakness of the archaeological 
evidence for Garstang’s date of the fall of Canaanite Jericho. 

Caiger has taken note of the new discoveries at Tell ed-Duweir, and he 
recognizes that the old identification of Tell el-Hesi as Lachish is wrong 
(p. 158). The now famous ostraka are treated in an appendix (pp. 193-195). 

In spite of the shortcomings of this book, the fact should be noted that it 
has been twice reprinted. This shows a popular demand for the results of 
archaeological research as applied to the Bible, and particularly Biblical 
history. There should be more works on this subject by trained scholars. 
Caiger has done his best; there are others who could do better. Something 
like Watzinger’s Denkmdler Paldstinas, but with more emphasis on history, 
is needed in English. 

W. F. STINESPRING 


The Story of the Apocrypha, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, the University of Chicago 
Press, 1939, pp. viii+150, $2.00. 

All lovers of the Bible, scholars and laymen alike, owe Professor Goodspeed 
a debt of gratitude for calling attention to the Apocrypha by translating 
these books into simple and modern English (The Apocrypha: An American 
Translation, 1938), and then making them readily available to all by having 
them included in The Complete Bible: An American Translation (1939). He 
has now followed up his Story of the Old Testament, his Story of the New Testa- 
ment, and his translation of the Apocrypha with this popular and very read- 
able account of the Apocryphal books. 

An introductory chapter tells the story of the exclusion of the Apocrypha 
from our Bibles, and reveals that these books had never before been trans- 
lated as a whole into English from the Greek. The Authorized and Revised 
Versions rest upon the Latin and were merely revised here and there in the 
light of the Greek. And some of the scholars who were entrusted with certain 
books in Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha failed to give new trans- 
lations, but only reprinted the R.V. with notes. 

The next chapters give expositions of the several books in chronological 
order, according to Goodspeed’s chronology, from Tobit to II Esdras. A 
distinct service to the popularization of Biblical science has here been rendered. 
However, there are a few points with which scholars may wish to take issue, 
Such, for instance, is the categorical statement (p. 13) that Tobit is the 
earliest in date “‘of all the Apocrypha.” Even in a work for popular consump- 
tion, more caution should be observed in such an uncertain matter. The 
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same objection applies to the statement that Tobit was written in Egypt. 
Such may have been the case, but few would care to say flatly that it was. 
It is said also (p. 13) that Tobit ‘‘was probably written in Greek.”” Even with 
the qualifying word “probably” this is going rather far, since Oesterley 
(Introd. to the Apoc.), Eissfeldt (Einl. in d. AT), Erbt in Encyc. Bib., Marshall 
in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, and the unsigned article in Vigouroux, Dict. 
de la Bible all favor a Semitic original. Simpson (in Charles) is uncertain. 
Lohr (in Kautzsch, A pok. u. Pseudepig. d. AT) is one of the few who favor 
Greek. 

When we read (p. 42) that the idea of I Esdras ever having had a Semitic 
original must be given up, and farther on, in the treatment of the book of 
Wisdom (p. 90-99), find no hint of the possibility of a Hebrew original of the 
first part of the book, and again note the grudging admission of a very little 
Hebrew influence in Baruch (p. 100) and the Epistle of Jeremy (p. 108), we 
begin to suspect that Goodspeed is somewhat predisposed against Semitic 
originals, owing to his strenuous opposition to such an idea as applied to the 
Gospels and Acts. In the case of the New Testament literature, Gocdspeed 
has most scholars on his side; but in the case of the Apocrypha the situation 
is very different. Goodspeed, of course, has to admit a few Semitic originals 
in the latter; most scholars admit more. 

The last two chapters deal with the Apocrypha in the NT and in the Chris- 
tian Church. Here Goodspeed is in his own field and at his best. He shows 
the indispensability of the Apocrypha as a book of origins for matters in the 
NT that cannot be traced to the OT. The NT writers were fond of the Apoc- 
ryphal books and made much use of them. In the early church likewise, the 
Apocrypha were highly regarded; but later, Protestant and especially Puritan 
influence all but succeeded in suppressing them; the modern desire to preserve 
and transmit as much of the past as possible is bringing them back into favor. 
The author also reminds us that Dante, Shakespeare, and the artists of the 
Renaissance held these books in high esteem. 

W.F.S 


Problemas de topografta palestinense (Colecténea Biblica, 1), by Andrés Fer- 
nandez, S. J., Barcelona, Editorial Litirgica Espafiola, 1936 (issued in 1939), 
pp. iv+224, with two folding maps. 


To all who are interested in Spanish and Spanish culture it has been a 
source of profound regret that there is so little scientific and scholarly litera- 
ture of original value in Castilian. In the field of belles lettres the Spanish 
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world has every reason to feel proud of its achievements, but in more purely 
intellectual studies it has been singularly sterile. Giants like the neurologist 
Ramén y Cajal and the philologian Menéndez Pidal rise in lonely isolation 
above their fellows; in Oriental studies there is no name of real distinction 
but that of Miguel Asin Palacios. In the Biblical field this has been almost 
true a fortiori; even the great undertaking of Fr. Ubach and his colleagues of 
Montserrat is in Catalan, not in Castilian. 

It was reserved for Fr. Fernandez, professor in the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute of Rome and Jerusalem, to change this unhappy state of affairs. 
Though he is a practical linguist of unusual gifts and could have written 
equally well in several European languages (note his Latin commentary on 
Joshua, also reviewed in this number) he has patriotically insisted on writing 
practically all his numerous articles on Biblical, archaeological and topo- 
graphical questions in his mother tongue. A number of years ago he initiated 
a Spanish series entitled Colecténea Béiblica, nine volumes of which were in 
press or announced for publication when the bloody civil war broke out in 
1936. Only one has appeared — the present volume, which was printed 
in 1936 but could not be distributed until after the end of the war in 1939. 
Who can say whether the continuation of this series will be possible, in the 
present condition of affairs in unhappy Spain? Perhaps Latin America will 
provide a home for Spanish Biblical research and publication, as it already 
has for many other branches of Spanish intellectual activity. 

The volume before us is very well written in clear and vivid Castilian, it 
is beautifully printed, and misprints or errors in transcription are exceedingly 
few. Nearly half of the book is devoted to the ‘Boundaries of the Tribes” 
(Chap. I, pp. 5-90). The following eight chapters deal successively with the 
topography of Ashtaroth-karnaim (pp. 91-95), Ramoth-gilead, etc. (pp. 96- 
104), Mahanaim, etc. (pp. 105-112), Hazor, etc. (pp. 113-122), the “Ascent 
and Descent of Beth-horon” (pp. 123-25), the Pass of Michmas (pp. 126- 
133), Ephraim-et-Taiyibeh (pp, 134-38), and Jerusalem (pp. 139-196). There 
are also nearly twenty pages of detailed indices of Biblical passages, scholars, 
and place-names. All in all it forms a really valuable contribution to the 
subject, treated for the first time in a Spanish book. 

As will have been seen from the list of matters treated in the successive 
chapters, the volume arose from long occupation with the topographical 
problems of Joshua and Judges, commentaries on which he was in the process 
of preparing. His discussion of the literary composition of the account in 
Joshua of the boundaries of the tribes (pp. 5-18) does not properly belong 
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to a topographico-archaeological discussion as such, and may be outlined in 
our review of his commentary on Joshua. All the rest of the book is devoted 
to the treatment of specifically topographical problems, in which he deals 
in detail with the views of Dalman, Alt, Vincent, and the reviewer. Fr. 
Fernandez shows good ccmmand of Hebrew and Arabic, fair knowledge of 
the literature, keen debating ability, and good common sense. He lacks 
practical control of archaeological data as well as adequate knowledge of 
much recent literature —e.g., he has overlooked most of the reviewer's 
more recent topographical discussions in Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. He also 
shows an exaggerated tendency to conservatism, a tendency which costs him 
all understanding of the Gunkel-Alt method of literary analysis of documents, 
as well as of the methodology of the modern linguist and archaeologist. Aside 
from his use of the published work of other scholars up to 1935, his book 
might just as well have been written thirty years ago, when Dalman’s studies 
represented the high-water mark in Palestinian topographical research. 

Many of the author's criticisms of the reviewer’s treatment of topographical 
problems in Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., IV (1924) are justified. This book 
was written in 1923, before the reviewer had fully developed his topographico- 
archaeological technique and when he was still too free with emendations of 
the Biblical text (a legacy from the school of Paul Haupt). Examples of such 
merited criticism may be found, e. g., on pp. 32 ff., 45, 57, etc. On the other 
hand, the author has a strong tendency to emphasize the mistakes of scholars 
and to gloss over the difficulties which they try to explain. Since we cannot 
deal here with the scores of questions at issue between us, we shall limit our- 
selves in the following paragraphs of this review to the correction of various 
significant points where the author has gone astray for lack of information. 

P. 13. The old identifications, Sha‘albim (Selebin) =Selbit and Eltekeh 
(Eltece) = Beit Liqya, should at least be defended. The former used to be 
opposed by the reviewer on linguistic grounds, but the situation is satisfac- 
tory and Abel has pointed out (Géographie, II, 1938, 438) that the Arab name 
is Selbtt, not Selbtt, as formerly spelled, so there is no Icnger reason to reject 
it. On the other hand, Beit Liqyi=*Elteqé (Assyr. Altagt, ENOexw in 
G*) is both linguistically and topographically untenable. The Arab 
village is situated at considerable distance from Ekron and Timnath, up a 
lateral valley leading into the heart of the hill-country. A more unsuitable 
location for the Battle of Eltekeh, in which Sennacherib defeated the Nubians 
and Egyptians (B.C. 701) can hardly be imagined. There are many similar 
examples of a certain lightheartedness in dealing with older identifications 
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of place-names in the book, which effectively balance the author’s illustra- 
tions of “una cierta ligereza” in the reviewer’s emendations of the text 


(p.. 45) 


Pp. 36 f. On the question of Ataroth-archi and its relation to modern Tell 
en-Nasbeh and Khirbet ‘Attarah see now the discussion JBL, 1939, 179 f. 
It must be repeated that Tell en-Nasbeh cannot be identified with either 
Beeroth or Gibeon, since it was not occupied during the second millennium 
until the Israelites settled it about the twelfth century B.C. On the other 
hand, it fits the topographical and archaeological requirements of Ataroth- 
archi perfectly. 

Pp. 39-45. For the reviewer’s latest solution of the onomastic and topo- 
graphical problems connected with Bethel-Luz and Ai-Beth-aven see JBL, 
1939, 180 (as well as BASOR, No. 74, p. 16f.). Fr. Fernandez’s identification 
of Bethel, Luz and Beth-aven reminds one of Fr. Poels’ famous solution of 
the enigma presented by the different towns connected with the Ark by 
identifying Gibeon, Gibeah, Geba, Mizpah, Nob, Gilgal, and Kirjath-jearim 
(1894-97)! 


P. 56. On the archaeological difficulty of identifying Khirbet Makhneh 
el-Féqa with Tappuah see the reviewer’s remarks, BASOR, No. 49 (1933), 


26, which have escaped the author. Fr. Abel’s probable identification of 
Tappuah with Sheikh Abi Zarad by Yasfif, mentioned by Fernandez (pp. 58, 
199), is defended by Abel in an able article in Rev. Bib., 1936, 103-12; cf. also 
the discussion of the problem by Elliger, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1938, 8 ff. 


Pp. 91 ff. The author has completely overlooked the reviewer’s discussion 
of the location of Ashtaroth and Karnaim in BASOR, No. 19, pp. 13-17, 
which was to have been followed by a detailed treatment of the problem 
(never published). Nor does he utilize the discussion by Alt, Paldstinajahrb., 
1933, 19 ff., where Tell el-Ash‘ari is identified provisionally with Dion (the 
reviewer had suggested an identification with Raphana). Nothing whatever 
is said about the excavations of Hrozny at Sheikh Sa‘d in 1924 or about the 
Assyrian material bearing on Karnaim. On these subjects see now the judi- 
cious observations of Abel, Géographie, II, 255, 306 f., 413 f. 

Pp. 97 ff. On Ramoth-gilead see the reviewer's archaeological observations, 
BASOR, No. 19 (1925), p. 16, No. 35 (1929), p. 11, which have been over- 
looked by the author. 

Pp. 105 ff. On Succoth, Penuel, etc. see the reviewer’s archaeological 
observations, BASOR, No. 35, pp. 12-14 (again overlooked by the author). 
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Pp. 113 ff. Fr. Fernandez’s treatment of the question of Hazor shows a 
most disconcerting disregard of the archaeological evidence. If any identifi- 
cation of an ancient Palestinian city is certain it is Garstang’s discovery of 
Hazor at Tell el-Qedah. The author's criticisms of it are totally unfounded. 
Moreover, if he had consulted BASOR, No. 19 (1925), p. 12, he would not 
have seriously considered Khirbet el-Harrah as the site of Hazor, since it is 
a ruin of Turkish times, with no earlier sherds in evidence on the denuded 
summit and slopes, and with a Hellenistic-Roman village on the shoulder of 
the hill below it. The identification of the Waters of Merom with the abun- 
dant spring and brook of modern Meirén has also been made, with archaeo- 
logical support, by the reviewer (who was accompanied by Jirku); see BASOR, 
No. 35, p. 8. On the other hand, the identification of Shimron in Joshua with 
modern Seimfinieh (the Samjuna of the Amarna Tablets), formerly accepted 
by the reviewer, must now be given up, since the late E. Dévaud discovered 
the name Si(a)-m-ru-na (the reviewer's transcription) in a list of Galilaean 
names of cities from the time of Tuthmosis III, in the early fifteenth century 
B. C. (Kemi, II, 1929, 3 f.). 

There is nothing of particular archaeological importance that can be added 
to the discussions on pp. 123-38. The survey of the problem of the walls of 
ancient Jerusalem (pp. 143-172) reaches some reasonable conclusions and 
some which do not impress the reviewer so favorably. Unfortunately Fr. 
Fernandez neglects or evades much of the archaeological evidence. If the 
Western Hill were really included within the walls of the time of Solomon, 
as he maintains, we should certainly find some traces of pre-hellenistic occu- 
pation on this hill. As a matter of fact, neither Germer-Durand nor any of 
his predecessors or successors found such remains, aside from pockets of 
Iron II sherds (eighth-sixth centuries B.C.) which have been discovered by 
C. N. Johns since 1935 near the western wall of the Turkish Citadel. This 
find only proves that there were houses on the Western Hill before 589 B. C. — 
a fact which could have been predicted from parallels at Tell en-Nasbeh, 
Tell Beit Mirsim, and elsewhere. The massive early wall discovered by 
Crowfoot on the western side of Ophel is not even mentioned by the author, 
but it proves that Jerusalem did not include the Western Hill when this wall 
was first built (cf. the reviewer, JQR, 1932, 414f.). Fr, Fernandez accepts 
the overwhelming archaeological and documentary evidence in support of 
the identification of the north wall cleared by Sukenik and Mayer with the 
Wall of Agrippa (cf. the reviewer, JOR, 1932, 410-12). In the late summer of 
1940 the line of this wall was extended materially to the east by the discovery 
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of a great tower at the northeast corner of the property of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; this gate is not a corner tower and 
the wall continues eastward. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Commentarius in Librum Josue (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, Sectio 11, Vol. 5), 
by P. Andreas Fernandez, S. I., Paris, P. Lethielleux, 1938, pp. xviii+291, 
with a folding map. 

Fr. Fernandez’s commentary on Joshua appeared immediately after Noth’s 
German commentary, which the present reviewer described briefly in JBL 
(LVII, 226). Though it is decidedly inferior to the latter in many respects, it 
is a careful and scholarly piece of work, which often supplements and some- 
times corrects Noth. As was stated above, in the review of Fern4ndez’s 
Problemas de topografta palestinense, he is a good Hebraist, he possesses a 
very respectable knowledge of the literature, and he shows good judgment 
as a rule. On the other hand, he is so conservative in his scholarly approach 
and he shows so little understanding of modern methods in literary and 
textual criticism, in archaeological chronology, and in comparative linguis- 
tics, that his work reflects a now antiquated stage of research. We hasten to 
add that this judgment has nothing to do with the accidental fact that he is 
a Catholic scholar. Catholic Biblical scholarship has been responsible for 
such outstanding research during the past generation that only one who is 
ignorant of the field can attribute lack of progressive spirit to it. Moreover, 
the reviewer’s own reputation for conservative approach to Biblical problems 
is sufficiently well established to free him from any suspicion of bias in judging 
a Catholic scholar’s work. 

The work has many merits. Not least is the author’s excellent Latin style, 
which makes it a pleasure to read his introduction and his numerous excur- 
suses. Misprints are few. The commentary on the text is much more detailed 
than that of Noth and should be used along with the latter. Though it shows 
a tendency to be unnecessarily discursive and seldom penetrates deeply into 
a given problem, its conservatism is undoubtedly a safer guide than the 
adventurous originality which sometimes characterizes Noth. 

On pp. 4-14 Fr. Fernandez discusses the questions of date, authorship, 
and literary composition. Owing to the brevity of his remarks one must turn 
to Problemas, 6 ff., in order to obtain a clear idea of his position. There he 
debates at length with Hummelauer (whose Latin commentary on Joshua 
appeared in 1903) and Alt on the composition of the descriptions of tribal 
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territories (chapters 13-19), Hummelauer believed that all the descriptions 
of boundaries and the lists of towns went back to a single complete document, 
which was later abbreviated in some places by redactors and expanded else- 
where by other redactors. ‘Practical men, abbreviators of the text, created 
lacunae; pious men later exerted themselves to fill the lacunae, mixing frag- 
ments with fragments.”’ Only the text of the portion of the original document 
which referred to Judah was preserved integrally. Alt, on the other hand, 
following the method of analyzing ancient written documents introduced by 
Norden and Gunkel, has found that three bodies of material, all incomplete, 
had been incorporated into the chapters in question by the redactor of the 
book: first, a body of short notices of the type preserved in Judges 1; second, 
the boundaries of the tribes; third, two lists of the towns in each tribe, one 
for the south, another for the north, Ephraim and Manasseh not being repre- 
sented. Alt’s view is adopted by Noth. Fernandez believes that all these 
scholars see difficulties where none exist; his solution, hinted at in his com- 
mentary, appears fot verbis in Problemas, 18: ‘‘The author of the book of 
Joshua, which we do not date as late as the postexilic age, but which we 
place much nearer the events [which it describes]...did not require the 
three documents mentioned [i.e., Alt’s documents]. Without denying in 
any way that he had documents at his disposal, about whose character and 
nature it would be idle to enquire, we believe that he could well have des- 
cribed the boundaries of the tribes with his own personal observations, which 
he had made himself or had borrowed from others... This lack of uniform- 
ity is not only not surprising, but appears as the most natural thing, and as 
in perfect harmony with the historical conditions of the writer. Some tribes 
he knew better than others...the boundaries of some he knew well, of 


” 


others only in a general way.” While this explanation of the surface con- 
fusion of our present book of Joshua may appear simple, it is really at vari- 
ance with everything that we know about ancient Near-Eastern documents — 
and we now know a great deal! In short, it is an attempt to turn back the 
wheels of research over a generation. 

The reviewer's position is substantially like that of Alt and Noth; since it 
has been outlined already in JBL (LVII, 226), it is not necessary to repeat 
it here. Suffice it to say that he dates the two main topographical documents 
in the tenth and ninth centuries, instead of in the eleventh and seventh, with 
Alt and Noth. 

The author’s position with regard to the value and use of the versions 
(pp. 14-16) is sane. He declines to favor either the Hebrew or the Greek, 
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recommending “summa cautela.” His treatment of details is not altogether 
satisfactory and he has not utilized Margolis’s Joshua, though he is acquainted 
with it. The following examples will illustrate his procedure. He maintains 
at length (pp. 108 f.) that 8 11b-13, which is wanting in the LXX (both B 
and A), must be excised from the text, which thus becomes smoother and 
less perplexing. Such simplifications of problems by eliminating awkward 
passages are doubtless tempting, but they are very dangerous. Fernandez 
does not explain how the Hebrew text arose, if it is secondary. In 1549 he 
adheres with Noth to the reading “Kiriath-sannah”’ of instead of following 
the clear evidence of the versions and of elementary textual criticism (on 
which see Orlinsky, JBL LVIII, 255-61). In his discussion of the towns of 
Issachar he consistently favors the corrupt Hebrew text of Joshua, disregard- 
ing the LXX and parallel Hebrew passages, on whose evidence see the reviewer, 
Zeits. Alttest. Wiss., 1926, 225-232, as well as Margolis, Joshua, pp. 369-372. 

A feature of Fernandez’s commentary on the first twelve chapters are his 
archaeological excursuses, especially on Jericho (pp. 90-96) and on Ai (pp. 
115-119). His argumentum ad hominem on p. 118 is, however, quite unworthy 
of a scholar who has some acquaintance with the archaeological facts: “But, 
if a few years ago it was so confidently asserted that there could be no doubt 
about the destruction of Ai cir. 1500, no one can be surprised if some men do 
not immediately agree with the same archaeologists, who now assert that no 
city of Ai existed about 1500 B. C.— nay, that it had already been certainly 
destroyed by the year 2000.” The first contention was actually based on an 
erroneous dating of some of the sherds found on the surface — an erroneous 
dating made independently by the reviewer and Garstang, whose concurrent 
results seemed to confirm one another. The revised dating followed two 
major campaigns of excavation on the site, in which a considerable portion 
of the surface of the site was cleared in several areas to bed-rock. However, 
it must be noted that Fernandez, who really knows the topography of Pales- 
tine, does not even suggest the impossible alternative proposed by various 
scholars, that et-Tell does not represent the site of Ai. 

The topographical commentary on chapters 15-19 is disappointing. We 
have already described his methods in our review of Problemas; here we need 
only add that the same weaknesses appear throughout his lists: 1. astonish- 
ing lack of comparative linguistic preparation, which prevents him from 
discarding many impossible identifications and from appreciating a number 
of practically certain ones; 2. almost total disregard of evidence from sur- 
face exploration on the part of trained archaeologists; 3. a tendency — in 
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spite of his correct basic approach — to reject the clear evidence of the LXX 
in favor of an impossible or at least irrational Hebrew text. A few illustra- 
tions from the beginning of the list of towns (Simeon) will suffice, since the 
entire list is treated in the same way. Cades (Qede§, 15 23) is identified with 
‘Ain Qudeis (an illustration of No. 2 above); Horma (i.e., Sephath) is still 
identified with Sbeita, though the author mentions Abel’s correct identifica- 
tion of the latter with Byzantine Subaita, now amply confirmed by Kramer’s 
study of the Greek papyri from ‘Auja el-Hafir (illustration of Nos. 1 and 2 
above); the author quotes (p. 208) the entire list of absurd toponymic iden- 
tifications of Simeonite towns made by Sir Flinders Petrie, etc. The reviewer 
intends to publish his own study of the topography of Judah in the near 
future, since Part IV of Margolis’s Joshua, containing the material for Ch. 15, 
is now published. 


W. F. A. 


Development of the Canaanite Dialects, An Investigation in Linguistic History 
(=American Oriental Series, vol. 16), by Zellig S. Harris, American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, 1939, pp. x+108, chart. 

In 1936 the same author published, as vol. 8 of the same American Oriental 
Series, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (GP); upon which the present 
reviewer reported favorably here (JBL 1937, 138 ff.) as others did elsewhere. 
It therefore gives him great pleasure to appraise Harris’s new book here. 

In GP the author's task was primarily one of description and only secondar- 
ily one of interpretation. Accordingly, since data that are not available can- 
not be presented, the paucity of available data on the language to be described 
probably saved him as much labor as it caused him. The present work, on 
the other hand, may be said to be almost entirely one of interpretation: the 
author has had to reconstruct as much as possible of the history of the changes 
that took place in the Canaanite languages, individually and collectively, in 
the course of their existence. Here the enormous gaps in our knowledge of 
these dialects — some of them are known only from a single inscription each 
— are obviously much more of a handicap. Again, within Hebrew literature, 
which is the foundation of Canaanite linguistics, dialectal and archaic features 
have been largely eliminated in transmission and cannot always be assigned 
to their proper time and place when preserved. Furthermore, the oldest 
member of the Canaanite family of which we have any first-hand knowledge, 
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namely Ugaritic, is also the most recently discovered.t Consequently, a 
number of questions concerning its grammar are at present highly controver- 
sial; and so must consequently be such conclusions regarding the course of 
evolution of the Canaanite idioms as depend upon the answers to those 
questions, 

With his wonted industry, Harris has produced a valuable work, complete 
with an index, a necessarily complicated but useful “Chart of linguistic 
changes in Canaanite by place and time,” and two more readily intelligible 
tables, which are in the nature of indexes, of the “diffusion of linguistic 
features” and the “diffusion of linguistic processes.’”” The characteristic 
word “diffusion” in these titles is symptomatic of the author’s resolute appli- 
cation of the wave theory of linguistic changes as against the old family-tree 
approach. The reviewer read with much satisfaction the following common- 
sense warning against the still current abuse (not the use) of Aramaic to 
explain phenomena in Canaanite: “In calling almost every dialectal feature 
of Hebrew an “‘Aramaism’’ there lies a methodological fallacy; for such a 
method has no control over it, being entirely ad hoc. Furthermore, it leaves 
almost nothing to be considered as later dialectal changes, as though Hebrew 
had no linguistic history except for this one Aramaic intrusion” (p. 11, n. 23). 
Chapter 4, entitled “List of Linguistic Changes” but really more than a 
list — for each item is illustrated by examples, with references, and accom- 
panied by a reasoned dating, location and explanation — not unnaturally 
fills almost half the volume. 

From what has been said about the nature of the problem it should be 
clear that results entirely satisfactory to everybody were not to be expected. 
The reviewer first of ali holds views contrary to those‘of the author on some 
of the controversial questions of Ugaritic grammar referred to above; but 
space may be saved, and the more general reader spared much tedious dis- 
cussion, by a reference to the reviewer's articles in Orientalia 1936, 1938, 
1939, and 1940. Nor will our observations be exhaustive in other respects, 
but they will rather consist of a selection, which we trust may be found use- 
ful, of corrections, supplements and suggestions. 

The author’s statements about the Tiberian Hebrew vowel system are 
neither accurate nor consistent. According to p. 27 top the system distin- 


t In the light of recent discoveries (see Syria 1939, 287), Harris’s dating 
of the Ugarit texts is to be corrected from c. 1500 to c. 1400, and his datings 
of linguistic changes based upon the situation in Ugaritic are to be corrected 
to “before 1400” and “after 1400.” 
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guished 6 vowel qualities in addition to shwa; on pp. 3 below, 79 f., and 82 
top, however, open o (9 or °) is rightly added, but wrongly limited to the 
long grade. Harris, moreover, does not employ it even in the long grade in 
his transcriptions (he uses @ instead), because the shift of @ to 35 occurred 
after Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language; but so did the birth of numerous 
shwas and of whole forms which the author’s transcriptions do take into 
account. Perhaps the most practical thing would have been to state the 
exact situation in the Tiberian masorah but to adopt the simplified trans- 
literation employed in Bergstrasser’s Einfiuhrung in die sem. Sprachen (but 
preferably using y for his 7). 

“Among the late changes which took place in Hebrew” (pp. 79f.) the 
attenuation of short a to short 7 in closed unaccented syllables plays a part 
which entitles it too to special mention. It is rather important in the case 
of the prepositions ba, ka and Ja and even more so in the first syllable of the 
perfect of the intensive and causative stems, in all of which it is recognized 
by the Babylonian as well as the two western traditions. In the case of the 
verb (for which cf. also the transcriptional material compiled by Sperber, 
HUCA XII-XIII, 164, 168 f.) it may even be far from late, as Harris hints 
very indirectly on p. 74, Il. 14-16 (cf. also Neo-Punic hyd§, Harris, GP, 100). 
In the same passage (and elsewhere) the author fails to indicate that the 
vowel 7 of the second syllable of most Hebrew forms of the causative con- 
jugation is itself an innovation in Semitic (the grammars have a stock explana- 
tion for it) and that its spread to Phoenician is not unproblematic. 

Our last remarks lie on the borderline between phonology and morphology, 
and since they concern the verb we may insert here some remarks pertaining 
strictly to the field of verb morphology. In his transliterations (e. g., p. 73 
top) the author assumes that in early Canaanite the vowel of the preforma- 
tives of the imperfect and participle of certain conjugations was u as in 
Arabic. However, the Ugarit texts have disproved this at least for the imper- 
fect: e. g., the first person causative of spr is 'aSspr(k).— The true, internal, 
Passives are as the author rightly states (p. 7) probably still in full bloom 
in Ugaritic. However, here too we must guard against simply transferring to 
them the vocalization of the corresponding Arabic forms: the situation in 
Hebrew, with the vowel sequence —u-a- in all forms (not —u-i- in the perfect 
as in Arabic) is probably representative of the Canaanite family as a whole. 
Now these older passive conjugations tend to be replaced more and more by 
reflexives in Hebrew (in Biblical Hebrew, however, not yet to the extent that 
the masorah, under the influence of post-Biblical Hebrew, supposes), and 
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even on the assumption that this trend was not shared by the other Canaanite 
dialects, it is important enough to be listed. 

A grammatical peculiarity common in ancient Canaanite (Ugaritic) to the 
verb and the noun but later eliminated entirely from the former and largely 
from the latter is the dual number. In Hebrew even the adjective no longer 
has it, and the substantive retains it only either with dual force — but only 
in the absolute state — in expressions of quantity or without dual force in 
names of normally paired objects.? This process and the elimination of the 
category of case are obviously major features of the morphological evolution 
of Canaanite. For the loss of the cases is not merely incidental to the loss of 
final short vowels, inasmuch as the vowels of the plural and dual endings 
were neither short nor, in the absolute state, final. As the reviewer has shown 
(BJPES, Jan. 1935, 49; Archiv Orientdlnt 1936, 146), the Gezer calendar 
inscription retains both the use of the dual (with dual meaning) in the con- 
struct state and the category of case.3 (This escaped Harris.) The elimina- 
tion of case distinctions and of the use of the dual in the construct state is no 
doubt somehow connected with still another important morphological change, 
which Hebrew (and perhaps other Canaanite languages) shares with Aramaic; 
namely, the substitution of -ay (>Heb. -@), originally the construct dual 


ending, for -% (corresponding to absol. -#m, and for -% corresponding to the 
old nominative absol. -#m— cf. Ugaritic and Arabic) as the ending of the 
construct masculine plural. In Hebrew, which unlike Aramaic has a large 
number of masculine substantives which form their plurals in —dt (<-d#), 
even a number of these have construct plurals in -@ (<-ay) (sometimes by 
the side of construct plurals in -6¢); e. g., hékal, mdsad, miskan. 


2 Phoen. Lym in Ma‘siib 9 designates two individuals but may also be 
plural rather than dual in form, like the Greek adelphén which it renders. 
Ugaritic ’apfym (A 6: 10, 14) likewise seems to be a plural of ’af ‘“‘brother.” 

3 The alternative explanation of the form yrhw advocated by Torczyner, 
BJPES, Dec. 1939, 4 ff., will not replace ours but on the contrary has been 
replaced by ours. For it is far from new; see (Hoffmann apud) Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris III, 39. It may be doubted whether Hoffmann and Lidzbarski 
would have defended their view against one that is linguistically and exege- 
tically more satisfactory. They would certainly not have argued (Torczyner, 
loc. cit., p. 6 top) from the premise that gsr-w kl (we divide the words differ- 
ently; see references in text) was equivalent to gsr h-kl that ‘sd-w p%t and 
qsr-w ‘rm had to be avoided because they would be equivalent not, as one 
might have thought, to perfectly legitimate and contextually required ‘sd 
h-p$t and gsr h-§‘rm, but to grammatical monstrosities. 
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Under ‘Lexical specializations in various parts of the Canaanite area” 
(p. 52) there should certainly be included Ugarito-Phoenician mnm as against 
Hebrew &i “any” and Ugarito-Phoenician 6/ as against (prose) Hebrew 7’ 
“not.” In fact, the last named criterion was very likely regarded by the 
peoples concerned as a shibboleth. In general, one should have liked to see 
more attention paid to the particles. Not only do 5/, the verb-proclitic J, the 
vocative particles / and y and the emphatic enclitic m (incorrectly called a 
conjunction by the author, p. 32) give Ugaritic its characteristic flavor, but 
the first three of these are also typical of the Arslan Tash childbirth incanta- 
tion, and b/ and mnm (see JBL 1937, 140) are characteristic of Phoenician 
generally, It is therefore not improbable that all or nearly all of the Ugaritic 
particles were in use throughout the Ugarito-Phoenician territory. 

Incidentally, the Arslan Tash text would seem to argue in favor of the 
older division of the Canaanite dialects into North and South Canaanite as 
against the author’s division into Coast and Inland Canaanite. After all, 
there is only one inland dialect in the north which departs from Phoenician 
in favor of Hebrew practice, namely the Canaanizing Aramaic of Hamath; 
and that does so only in one respect, namely the use of the consecutive imper- 
fect (Harris’s no. 25). A check of the remaining paragraphs represented on 
the chart by unbroken vertical lines opposite Hamath, shows that the changes 
in question are either common Canaanite, or northern Canaanite or Aramaic. 
(Probably nos. 30-31 come under the last head: in this Aramaic text the 
suffix of the 3d pers. masc. sing. is no doubt to be read as Aramaic —eh, not 
as Hebrew -@.) On the other hand, since the Israelites were very positive 
about being close kin of their Transjordanian neighbors (which is not sur- 
prising in view of the archaeological evidence that they represent substantially 
the same wave of migration from the desert, and seems to be borne out by 
the language of the Mesha stela) but far removed from the Canaanites (and 
Philistines) of the plains, and since in later times the inhabitants of the 
Palestine coast were regarded as Phoenicians (cf., e. g., Pseudo-Scylax), it is 
probable that the speech of these districts resembled Phoenician. Accordingly 
we propose the terms Phoenic and Hebraic in preference to both Harris’s and 
the older designations, 

The title of Linguistic Change no. 25 (p. 51) should be more exactly “Extension 
of IIIy m-nouns by [-t] suffix.’ Here too much is perhaps made of the two 
Byblian substantives mbnt and mbnt. The former is also known from the 
Aramaic of Hamath and Sham’al; and similar formations also occur in Heb- 
rew: marbit, mar‘tt etc. On the other hand, the same feature in the late 
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Phoenician prepositions ‘lt (and Punic pnt) at once strikes one as character- 
istic. The fact that such forms only emerge very late and are peculiar to 
Phoenician argues very decidedly against the author’s view that they are 
original, and their meaning argues against his interpretation of this -¢ as 
deictic (no. 48, p. 70). 

While it may be taken for granted that there was a perceptible difference 
between the dialects of northern and southern Palestine, we have hardly the 
means for allotting the variant forms in ‘the OT to particular districts. The 
author assumes (pp. 75, 85 below) that the 2d person fem. endings -#, —k# 
became -?, —-k only in southern Palestine, the remnants of the older forms 
preserved in the kttb (rarely in the gré) of the masoretic text being due to 
North Palestinian authors. In support of this contention he cites, among 
others, examples of such forms from Jeremiah, thereby including the territory 
of Benjamin under “northern Palestine.’””’ But not even Benjamite author- 
ship is probable for Micah 4 13; Ezek 16 13, 18, 20, 22, 31, 36, 43, 51; 3613; Pss 
103 2-5, 116 7, 19; Ruth 33, 4. 

The proto-Canaanite and proto-Aramaic words for “‘son’”’ (p. 10) are binu 
and biru respectively. Similarly Medxap@ (p. 41) contains the Phoenician word 
milk for “‘king,”’ (cf., e. g., the proper name Abdimilki) not the Hebrew malk-. 

The following errata may be noted: 


Read everywhere [hémmA] for [hém4] and [ze] for [zé]. 
Read § for & in the Ugaritic words on p. 7 |. 16 from below; p. 33 1. 6 from 
below; p. 52 1. 20 (p. 104 1. 2€). 
On p. 15 Il. 15-16 read: [Sipta *’alman4]. 
On p. 21 1. 17 from below read: Phoenicia. 
On p. 38 1. 15 read: [mi’At-]. 
On p. 41 1. 12 from below read: [bana8a’i ‘@néhii]. 
On p. 43 1. 13 read: [iyati]. 
On p. 541. 8 read: lmn'‘ry [la...... }. 
On p. 76 1. 4 from below read: Igagl. 
H. L. GInsBERG 


Saggi sulla civiltd degli Hittiti, by Giuseppe Furlani (L’Oriente, Collana di 
studi sulle civilta dell’oriente antico e moderno, Vol. 1.), Udine, Istituto delle 
edizioni accademiche, 1939, pp. xi+-382, 25 lire. 

The OT must be interpreted in the light of our knowledge of ancient Hither 
Asia. Palestine is not isolated, but a province of the Near East, situated 
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between, and influenced by, the great civilizations of the surrounding countries, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Syria. Much has been made of Babylonian influ- 
ences (at times too much), considerable discussion has been devoted to the 
interrelations of Palestine and Egypt. But little has been said so far on the 
significance of Syria for its southern neighbor. The reason is obviously lack 
of adequate information. 

This regrettable gap is gradually being filled in. The revelations coming 
from Ras Shamra, important as they may be from this point of view, cannot 
be discussed here. The book to be reviewed draws our attention to another 
northern nation: the Hittites. Whoever reads Hittite historical or religious 
texts will be struck by analogies which serve to interpret the OT. This cir- 
cumstance makes Hittite sources significant for the OT scholar, a fact which 
is far from being sufficiently recognized. 

The question which arises is this: in what way is this relationship to be 
understood? Is there not a vast territory separating Palestine from Asia 
Minor, the homeland of the Hittites? This is quite true, but it becomes 
increasingly clear that the Hittites had taken over numerous elements of 
civilization from their eastern neighbors. The cuneiform system of writing 
which they had adopted afforded an easy medium by which ideas could travel 
over wide distances. Many of them may ultimately have originated in Baby- 
lonia, but the Hittites received them through Syria and a people which is 
only now being recovered by the historian: the Hurrians. It is worth noting 
that many of the literary compositions of the Hittites have undoubtedly gone 
through a Hurrian medium. Although Hurrian originals have not yet been 
unearthed, the Hittite reflexes enable us to some extent to reconstruct the 
lost literature and religion of the Hurrians. And here we apparently hit upon 
the missing link between Palestine and the Hittites. It is a universally accepted 
fact that the Hurrians played an important réle among the Hittites as well 
as in Palestine; the interrelation between Hittite literature and the OT is 
likely to reflect Hurrian influence upon both. 

I have said more on this score than the occasion seems to warrant in order 
to demonstrate to OT scholars the bearing which Hittite studies have upon 
their work. To those desirous of understanding Hittite mentality in some 
detailt the book to be reviewed will prove helpful, particularly when read 


t Two of my own books may be called to the attention of such readers as 
may wish to inform themselves about the Hittites and Hurrians, their civili- 
zation and place in history: Kleinasien in Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, I11 1, 3, dritter Abschnitt, erste Lieferung; 
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together with the author’s previously published book, La religione degh 
Hittiti (Bologna, 1936). 

The title of the book alone indicates that its origin is more accidental than 
systematic. Aside from the two archaeological chapters, one dealing with 
sacrificial scenes on Hittite reliefs, the other with a Hittite seal in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum of Florence,? the book consists of articles dealing with certain 
large texts or selected passages therefrom. All chapters are in reality inde- 
pendent essays, made into a book by prefixing a preface of a general charac- 
ter. Only two are unpublished (counting one of which an inadequate trans- 
lation has appeared in English); the others were previously published in 
various periodicals. It seems to be the author’s policy to make every new 
publication in the Hittite field the subject of an essay of his. 

The first two chapters analyze the Annals of king Mur3ili3 and the Apology 
of HattuSili8, two characteristic pieces of Hittite literature, from a stylistic 
point of view. The problem which poses itself is that of the origin of his- 
torical thinking. It is of great interest for OT scholars, since,’ before the 
discovery of the Hittite sources, the Hebrews were credited with being the 
first real historians. The detailed analysis of the author is valuable, although 
the conclusions drawn are not new.4 The text of Hattu3ili3 is a unique piece 
of political propaganda which in a Hittite milieu could not but assume a 
religious form; the author emphasizes the apologetic political side of the text, 
having discussed its aretalogical religious side in his earlier book. 

The chapter ‘‘Norme di diretto sacro hittita’” comments upon the text 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazskéi XIII, 4, etc. included and translated by 
Sturtevant and Bechtel in their Hittite Chrestomathy. A passage from the 
same text offers the theme for the article ‘‘Un concetto fondamentale della 
religione hittita.’”” It deals with the idea that the relationship between god 
and man equals that between master and servants; its significance had been 
emphasized before.s This article and the last one not yet mentioned entitled 


Miinchen, 1933); Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Serie A, Vol. 17; Oslo, 1936). 

2 The so-called Hittite art presents a problem of its own on which (besides 
the books mentioned in the preceding footnote) a book by A. Moortgat, Die 
bildende Kunst des Alien Orients und die Bergvélker (Berlin, 1932), is best. 

3 Cf. E. Taubler, ‘‘Die Anfange der Geschichtschreibung,” in Tyche, 17 ff. 

4See Kleinasien, 163; Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer, 73 {., 180 ff. Cf. 
furthermore H. G. Giiterbock, ZA, NF, 10, 93 ff. 

8 Kleinasien, 138, 
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“Tl giudicio del dio... .”” are the only ones which collect material from various 
texts; they are, however, far from being exhaustive. 

This brings me to the weakest point of Furlani’s work, the value and use- 
fulness of which I do not wish to minimize. I cannot help stating that it 
draws exclusively from translated text and abstains from using the extensive 
additional material published but not yet translated. This fact does not 
invalidate the evidence presented as far as it goes. But it constitutes a limit- 
ation which becomes serious as soon as the perspective grows wider. One 
might well wish from a guide into a new and ill investigated field a thorough 
insight into all the intricate secrets which it comprises for the initiated. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Miscellaneous Texts (Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuszi) by 
E. R. Lacheman (Publications of the Baghdad School. Texts, V1), New Haven, 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1939, pp. x+105 plates, $2.00. 


This volume consists of 114 legal and administrative texts from the archive 
which E. Chiera discovered in 1925 at the foot of the mound of Yalghan Tepe 
(Nuzi). Although most of the tablets belong to the same classes of documents 
as the previously published Nuzi texts, they contain so many new details 
that our knowledge of the Hurro-Babylonian civilization of ancient Arrapa- 
khitis is considerably supplemented by Lacheman’s publication.* 

Unlike the texts published in the previous volumes of this series, the tablets 
were copied with the help of a photographic method (described by Lacheman 
in JAOS, LV, 429 ff.), the serious shortcomings of which are obvious.? As 
an example of the numerous errors and inaccuracies which necessitate a col- 
lation of almost every text, it may be mentioned that in No. 631 a fragment 
of the tablet was entirely disregarded by Lacheman, although it bears several 
well preserved signs. 

Lacheman’s reproductions of the seal-impressions, which are so character- 
istic a feature of the Nuzi tablets, are as insufficient and unreliable as those 


«Cf. H. Lewy’s forthcoming study ‘Gleanings from a New Volume of 
Nuzi Texts,” Orientalia, X (1941), fasc. 3; see also the same author's article 
on “The afatu Documents from Nuzi,” ibidem IX (1940), 362 ff., and the 
reviewer's paper “A New Parallel between Habirii and Hebrews,” Annual 
of the Hebrew Union College, XV (1940). 

2 See the reviewer's ““A New Volume of Nuzi Texts,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Criental Research, No. 79 (1940), 29 ff. [contrast Lacheman 
in BASOR 80 — W.F.A.]. 
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of the cuneiform texts. Since the same impressions often recur on several 
tablets, it was the duty of the copyist if not (as might be expected) to recon- 
struct and complete his drawings by the help of the impressions of the same 
seal found on different tablets, at least to verify the correctness of his repro- 
ductions by a comparison of the various tablets in question. As this was not 
done here, the drawings are often misleading. On the seal of No. 579, e. g., 
the two flowers are separated by a six-pointed star, as may be seen from No. 
620; on No. 595 (lower register), the fish which is usually found over the 
lion’s tail is missing in the copy, even though it is clearly visible on the tablet 
(cf. also No. 611). In No. 585 (left edge), the copy gives the impression that 
the standing person had a ring hanging at his nose, whereas the original 
shows simply one of the numerous dots with which the Nuzian seal-cutters 
liked to fill empty spaces. When the ancient artists clearly cut faces with 
eyes, mouth, nose, etc., Lacheman reproduces grimaces which show little 
resemblance to a human countenance (see, e. g., Nos. 581, L. E.; 583, L. E.; 
638, Rev.). 

We conclude with the hope that, in the future, the publication of Nuzi 
texts, the continuation of which is one of the most important tasks of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, will show the strong points and 
not the shortcomings of the present book. 

Juttus Lewy 
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